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Editorial Sidelights 


HE charm of the Iris is well shown by our front cover illustration 
this month, showing a group of four open blooms with a fifth one about 
ready to open. June is the big iris month in many places. 


Lengthening the Iris flowering season is a subject which has been given 
considerable attention by iris levers; and what Robert Wayman says on this 
subject, with suggestions as to varieties, ete., will be very helpful. 


Dr. MeFarland outlines some 
suggestions for rose growers which seem to have been at least partly inspired 
by hints from the simple-minded Editor. We are gaining many new members 
of THE FLOWER GROWER family these days, and many of these need primary 
instruction. It is also an outstanding fact that primary instruction is just 
about as valuable to many of the advanced amateurs, who have perhaps for- 
gotten the elementary points of rose growing. 


June is also the high-water mark for Roses. 


Gladiolus Thrips have been a most vital subject to gladiolus growers of 
recent years. Coit Colburn in his thorough and instructive way gives some 
detailed facts about Thrips, with directions for combatting this pest. While 
in many locations the Thrips have succumbed to climatic conditions, there are 
still other places where Thrips are yet an active pest. 


The Gypsophila is of great service to those who would add a touch of airy 
brightness and grace to flower arrangements, which might otherwise be stiff 
and ungraceful. Bristol Fairy is one of the improved varieties of Gypsophila in 
which advanced growers will be interested. 


Dahlia diseussions, when applied to varieties, are intriguing to dahlia fanciers; 
and Joseph A. Greubel gives us brief descriptions of some of the outstanding 
varieties of recent introduction. 


Official State Flowers have come in for considerable discussion in these 
columns of recent months, and because of this fact I am especially pleased to 
be able to introduce to THE FLOwEeR GroweER family,—C. W. Johnson of 
Massachusetts. He opens the subject by giving an authoritative list of State 
Flowers, corrected to January 1st. This introduction wili be followed by a 
discussion of State Flowers for the different States of the Union, commencing 
with the Trailing Arbutus,—State Flower of Massachusetts, in the July issue. 


Miriam Milner French in her department stresses the Japanese in flowers 
and flower arrangement, giving us some unusually pertinent facts about 
Japanese methods. 


Education and Common Sense is the subject this month of a brief editorial, 
which may well cause thought and study on the part of any person interested 
in human progress. Other editorials, including THE Cooper PLAN, speak rather 
intimately of some of the human attributes and frailties, as well as the accom- 
plishments, notably what one woman has done with her summer-resort home. 


The usual departments, “Timely Suggestions,” “Seasonal Glimpses,” “Vege- 
table Garden Chats,” “The Garden Club,” “Children’s Page,” “Wayside 
Ramblings,” and “Queries and Answers,” are all well taken care of this month. 
Any reader interested in gardening and nature subjects should not fail to read 
carefully under the various headings. A very large amount of material and 
a large number of subjects are covered in the regular departments. 

Mapison Cooper 
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Iris, Martha Washington, one of the new Beardless Hybrids, 
which flower between the Tall Bearded and Japanese Iris 


Japanese Iris, Carlton Childs. 
with very large single flowers. The veins are deep-purple 





This is an exquisite variety 


Continuing the Iris Flowering Season 


AST Summer I had the pleasure 
of presenting to readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, in two _install- 

ments, the subject “Through the Calendar 
with Irises.” These two articles appeared 
in the June and August issues, and as this 
is the concluding installment, it may be 
of interest to refer back to them. The 
first article told of varieties that flower 
from March to June in our northern gar- 
dens, beginning to flower while the snow 
and ice are still on the ground, and 
flowering even a month earlier than this 
in our southern states. The first install- 
ment described varieties that furnish four 
months of continuous iris blossoms in the 
garden, North or South, without protec- 
tion. In the August issue I called atten- 
tion to an interesting group of Tall 
Bearded Iris, which flower throughout 
May and June on Long Island and a 
month earlier in our southern states. 


For further continuation of the iris- 
flowering season nothing is more import- 
ant than the various groups of Beardless 
Species and Hybrids, for they begin to 
hower just as the last of the Tall 
Bearded Iris are fading, and continue 
until the Japanese Iris hold the center 
of the stage. The Beardless Iris are so- 
called because the hairy beard-like ap- 
pendage of other Iris is replaced by a 
brilliant spot of contrasting color in the 
Beardless Iris, and the beard is missing. 

The flowers of the Beardless Species 
and their Hybrids are ideal for cutting 
and are different in form from all other 
Irises. In fact, each of the 250 varieties 
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By ROBERT WAYMAN 


of this group that I now grow has an 
individuality all its own. This Beardless 
Iris Group consists of European, Asiatic, 
and American Species; and Hybrids 
ereated by crossing these. They are all 
quite hardy and of the easiest possible 
culture. 

Let us consider these various groups: 

There are the recently-disecovered Louis- 
iana Species, one of the most handsome of 
whieh is Giganticaerulea, which some- 
times grows to a height of 6 or 7 feet in 





Iris Dichotoma. These dainty violet 
flowers grow on thin, wiry stems, as 
many as 100 or more to a single plant 


damp ground. Other Louisiana Species 
include rich-blues, new vivid-reds and 
wine shades, violets and pinks, in many 
variations of color; also white species. 

Other rugged and beautiful American 
Species are Fulva, Foliosa, Prismatica, 
Shrevei, Versicolor, and Virginieca, to 
mention only a few. 

The most beautiful of the Chinese 
Species are Delavayi, a brilliant red-vio- 
let, and Wilsoni, a lovely soft-yellow. 

From Japan we have Kaempferi, an 
attractive red-purple, one of the most 
profuse bloomers of all Iris. 

England furnishes us with one of our 
most useful Beardless Species, Pseuda- 
corus, a rich golden-yellow Iris, which is 
equally at home in the garden, or in a 
swamp or marsh, or in a pool or along 
the edge of a stream. It is one of the 
few Iris that can be constantly sur- 
rounded by and the roots covered with 
water. There is also a very lovely white 
form of Pseudacorus and one with 
variegated foliage. 

The Spurias are a group of the Beard- 
less Iris Family that somewhat resemble 
the flowers of the bulbous Iris usually 
found in the florist’s shop. Lord Wolseley 
is a deep-blue-toned Spuria; Monnieri a 
handsome rich golden-yellow; Mrs. Tait 
a soft porcelain-blue; and Ochroleuca, a 
white variety that will grow 5 feet high 
in a moist location. 


In the Beardless Hybrids we find some 
of the most magnificent of all Iris. There 
is Dorothy K. Williamson, with its zig- 
zag stems and royal-purple flowers; 
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Kermesiana, a dainty claret-red; Cacique, 
a rich royal-violet; Rose Queen, a lovely 
soft-pink; Purpurea, a mulberry-purple, 
and many others. 

These Species and Hybrids of Beard- 
less Iris that I have just mentioned will 
fill in the gap nicely in your garden, 
between the Tall Bearded Iris and the 
Japanese Iris. Their flowering season 
on Long Island is the month of June. 
They will be two weeks later north of us 
and a month earlier in the South. They 
are among the most rugged and easiest of 
all Irises to grow. 


THE 


In Japan, where these beauties had 
their origin, there are many iris gardens 
that are hundreds of years old, having 
been handed down from father to son, 
generation after generation. American 
gardeners do not seem to realize the great 
beauty and tremendous possibilities of 
the Japanese Iris. Some of my friends, 
who know how much of my lifetime has 
been devoted to the Bearded Iris, will be 
shocked at my statement that, with my 
present experience and knowledge, if I 
had to choose just one group of Iris, it 
would be the Japanese Iris. Their gigan- 
tic size, majestic bearing, brilliance of 
eolor, prodigious flowering, and ease of 
culture, make them indispensable to any 
flower garden, large or small. They 
flower on Long Island during July, when 
no other Iris are in bloom, and when 
other flowers in the garden are scarce. 


GORGEOUS JAPANESE IRIS 


AUGUST-FLOWERING IRIS 


Iris Dichotoma, sometimes called the 
Vesper Iris, comes from Manchuria and 
Northern China. It has now been brought 
to our American gardens, where it blooms 
profusely for a full month, immediately 
following the Japanese Iris. On Long 
Island it begins to bloom during the 
latter part of July, and _ continues 
throughout the month of August. 

The flowers grow on thin, wiry stems 
from 30 to 36 inches in height. It is 
more branched than any other member of 
the iris family, and a well established 
clump will produce hundreds of flowers 
in a single season. The dainty blue or 
violet flowers are not over two inches in 





Autumn-Flowering Iris. This new race of 
Bearded Iris has two distinct seasons, 
flowering in Spring and again in Autumn 
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Winter-Flowering Iris. 
a long summer nap and then start into flower during the winter months 


diameter. They do not open until about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, (you can set your 
watch by them), and they twist up into 
a spiral effect and close at night. 

Iris Dichotoma is hardy anywhere, of 
the easiest possible culture, requiring no 
special care, and deserves a place in every 
flower garden. 

It bridges the gap between the Japanese 
Iris and the new Autumn-blooming 
Bearded Iris. 


AUTUMN-FLOWERING IRISES 


A few years ago it would have been 
impossible to have Irises in the garden in 
September and October, for this group of 
Irises is a recent product of the hybri- 
dizer’s skill. They were simply non-ex- 
istent a few years ago. Today one may 
have a complete iris garden in the Fall, 
as well as in May and June. This new 
race has two distinct blooming seasons. 
They blossom in the Spring along with 
other early-flowering varieties, and then 
again just as profusely during September 
and October. In fact, during a mild 
Winter I have had them in flower until 
December. Some of them will also 
oceasionally surprise you by flowering 


intermittently throughout the summer 
months. 

The best known of this group are 
Autumn King, a blue-purple bicolor; 


Autumn Queen, a snow-white; Ultra, an 
ultramarine-blue; and Golden Harvest, a 
magnificent yellow. 


WINTER-FLOWERING IRISES 


Algeria, Asia Minor, and Northern 
Syria are the home of Iris Unguicularis, 
(sometimes-called Stylosa), a true Win- 


These beautiful flowers, unlike all other Iris, enjoy 


ter-flowering Iris. But like all of the 
other interesting Iris Species that have 
been sought out from every nook and 
corner of the earth, these may now be 
enjoyed in our American gardens. 

With a temperature of 17 degrees 
below zero on Long Island two Winters 
ago, I did not lose one of several hun- 
dred plants growing in my exhibition 
gardens, thus proving the extreme hardi- 
ness of this Iris. Of course, to flower 
during the Winter in the North they must 
be grown in a coldframe. Naturally, they 
cannot be expected to flower covered with 
snow and ice, and therefore this protec- 
tion is necessary. However, there is one 
other reason for growing them in a ecold- 
frame in the North, for they enjoy noth- 
ing so much as asummer nap. Therefore, 
the frame should be closed down during 
the summer months (making proper 
allowance for ventilation). This is to 
keep them dry during their rest period. 
Let the sun bake them dry through this 
glass covering during the Summer, and 
you will be rewarded by flowers during 
the entire Winter. In our southern states 
they flower out-of-doors during the 
Winter. They will not flower during the 
Summer as they are strictly a Winter- 
flowering Iris. 

There are two principal colors, a blue 
and a white. 

In this series of articles I have tried to 
show how it is possible to have Irises in 
bloom for twelve months out of the year, 
even. in our northern states. I hope it 
may result in adding some gardening 
pleasure to readers of THE FLOWER 
Grower. 
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Spraying to be effective should be thorough. Mechanical appliances, such as those shown in the photo- 
graph, and others appropriate to the work to be done, make spraying comparatively simple and easy 


The June Rose High-Water Mark 


EPEATEDLY I have recently in- 
sisted in these rose articles that 
those who have read them for any 

number of years less than fifty ought to 
be out of the primary class, and not in 
need, consequently, of any detailed in- 
structions as to how to handle Roses. I 
have sedulously endeavored to set up a 
sort of post-graduate relation to the Rose, 
so that the good gardeners who, handle 
them could really advance rose knowledge 
in better rose nurture. 

But Mr. Cooper very properly re- 
minds me that THe FLOwER GROWER is 
not standing still in its subscription list. 
He tells me that many new folks now 
read the magazine, as indeed they ought 
to, and that I must not forget that these 
new friends may need the cultural sug- 
gestions which may be called primary. 1 
am also gently reminded that while the 
Ten Commandments are not exactly new, 
a great many people need to have their 
directions, implications, prohibitions, and 
suggestions constantly reiterated! 

Now June is the month of rose realiza- 
tion. Any FLOwEer Grower friend who 
has bought a fair and square, honest, 
field-grown Rose, early enough in the 
1935 season to give it a square deal in his 
iome garden, ought now to be seeing buds, 
nd—very shortly after these words 
each the garden folks,—actual, beautiful 
looms. It is in point, therefore, to sug- 
zest the continued vigilance and care upon 
which rose prosperity definitely depends. 

There are two major diseases, and a 
pair of bugs, that bother Roses. For- 
‘unately, protective treatment persistently 
carried on will with one application 
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By J. HORACE McFARLAND 
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‘control,” as the scientist puts it, or pro- 
tect, as I would rather put it, the rose 
plants against all the injuries this 
quartette of deviltries can bring about. 
When I was a boy, considerably more 
than a half-century ago, Roses mildewed, 
but they didn’t black-spot seriously. 
Mildew was a powdery white deposit on 
the surface of the leaves which caused 
them to shrivel up and cease to function. 
The greenhouse control was, and is, sul- 
phur in some form; and there are 
actually some applications which will 
remove mildew after it has oceurred, 
though I do not consider them practicable 
for garden operations. 





Dusting Roses 


By far the worst deviltry is blaek-spot. 
This is evidenced by yellowed leaves, 
which do have a curious black center, 
resulting in the loss of those particular 
leaves from the plant; and, what is quite 
as bad, in the infection from those lost 
leaves, of other good leaves, because the 
disease is a fungous disease and it is 
“catching,” like measles. The black- 
spotted leaf is worse than a dead leaf, 
beeause it can infect other leaves. It ean- 
not be cured; it must be prevented. 

For something like ten years the 
American Rose Society has given of its 
seanty funds to maintain a co-operative 
relation with an acute pathologist in 
Cornell University, who has rounded up 
both mildew and black-spot so effectively 
that their presence in any rose garden 
is nearly as much of .« disgrace as is 
diphtheria or typhoid fever in the home. 
Both mildew and black-spot can be taken 
care of in one application of some fungi- 
cide, because both troubles are fungous 
troubles. Sulphur in some form, and 
some salts of copper, do the trick; and 
Professor Massey’s prescription, which 
really cost the American Rose Society 
some thousands of dollars to have per- 
fected, does prevent black-spot and 
mildew. It prevents, I insist, but it does 
not cure. 

The Massey dust is composed of nine 
parts dusting surphur, (which is a very 
fine form of sulphur easily obtainable in 
any live seed store), and one part 
powdered lead arsenate. These two dusts 
are mixed together, and then comes the 
difficulty. To do the job they must reach 


(Continued on page 282) 
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You Can Have 


OR years unnumbered, the Gladi- 

olus was grown, prized, and beloved 

by thousands upon thousands of 

gardeners, and never did an insect 
molest the stately plants or their lovely 
blooms; except that occasionally a hun- 
gry caterpillar would lay low a plant, a 
grasshopper elect to take a meal out of 
a petal, or a tarnished plant bug nip a 
few white spots into the smooth color of 
an opening bud. The Gladiolus was about 
as nearly foolproof and easy of culture 
as any flower you could name. 

Unrivaled in the variety of its colors, 
diversity of form and stature, and in its 
good behavior under many conditions, the 
Gladiolus achieved a tremendously wide- 
spread and _ well-deserved popularity. 
Then, in 1930, something new and strange 
suddenly ailed some plantings of Gladi- 
olus in Canada and the north-central part 
of the United States. Plants shriveled 
and withered as though stricken by a fiery 
breath. Investigation disclosed the pres- 
ence of a minute insect, which increased 
with astounding rapidity, and turned what 
should have been beauty spots into sources 
of heartaches. Taeniothrips gladioli 
M. & S. were with us. In plain English 
it is known as the Gladiolus Thrips. 

Because it was new and _ strange, 
growers did not know how to combat 
the pest, and the following year found 
it pretty generally spread throughout 
the middle and western parts of both the 
United States and Canada. The next year 
(1932) it secured a firm foothold in the 
East, and had become a major problem 
with commercial growers and amateurs 
alike. Many of the latter, discouraged by 
seeing their flowers ruined, threw up the 
sponge and quit planting Gladiolus. 

As one who knows from sad experience 
what a thorough and complete job of 
devastating Thrips can do on a Gladiolus 
Garden, I can sympathize with those who 
were discouraged. I’ll even confess that 
I vowed I was through with Glads. I 
was going to grow zinnias, or candy- 
tuft, or maybe petunias,—anything but 
Glads. 

But hope springs eternal, and before 
planting time again came around I had 
learned about Thrips, what to do to defeat 
them, and had taken the initial steps. So 
into the ground went more gladiolus bulbs, 
—bulbs that were unquestionably thrips- 
free,—and the proper attention was given 
the plants as they came along. In due 
time I was rewarded, and had again a 
garden full of lovely Glads. That was in 
1933, and I did not see a single Thrips on 
my Glads until well into September, long 
after my anti-thrips treatments had 
ceased. 

Last Summer (1934) a much enlarged 
planting come through with practically no 
disturbance from Mr. Thrips, although a 
planting adjacent to mine which was not 
properly taken care of was badly infested. 
What Thrips that did get onto my Glads 
last year came from my negligent neigh- 
bor’s field. He protested that couldn’t be 
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a Thrips-Free 


By COIT 0. COLBURN 


Illustrated by Eugene N. Fischer 





Figure 1;—Gladiolus Thrips 


so, for his bulbs had been gassed. But 
gassing does not kill the germ in the 
Thrips’ eggs, laid between the husks of the 
corm. The eggs hatch after the gassing 
is over, thus starting the cycle of Thrips 
productivity on another round, and the 
happy family is carried with the bulbs 
into the field, and turned loose for 
another season of intensive activity. 
There are, however, simple and inex- 
pensive treatments for bulbs that will 
kill the eggs and insure a c!ean planting. 
Before we go into that, let’s see just 
what this Gladiolus Thrips is. Evidence 
points to Australia as its place of origi- 
nation, and probably the first of the 
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Figure 2;—Thrips on a Leaf 


Gladiolus Garden 


species to perform in America arrived in 
corms that came from “down under.” At 
any rate, the adult Thrips is a wee 
fellow, less than a sixteenth of an inch in 


length. It is slender, and correspondingly 
active. Its body is black, or very-dark- 
brown. It is equipped with two pairs of 


membraneous wings which are ordinarily 
folded over and along the back. Two 
colorless spots on the wings combine to 
give the insect the appearance of being 
banded across the middle with a cream- 
colored band. (See a, Fig. 1.) This 
characteristic distinguishes the Gladiolus 
Thrips from other species of Thrips which 
are commonly found on flowers, including 
Glads, but are not particularly injurious 
to the Gladiolus. 

The female Gladiolus Thrips lays as 
many as 20 eggs in a day, slitting the 
tissue of the plant with her ovipositor, 
and despositing the microscopic eggs 
within the slit. The eggs are too small 
to see with the unaided eye. Four or five 
days after an egg is laid the larva emerges. 
It is very small, and pale-yellow in color. 
(See b, Fig. 1.) The color deepens as ' 
the larva grows. The process of egg lay- 
ing by the female continues daily during 
her 10 or 11 days of adult life. 

Meanwhile the larva grows from five to 
seven days before reaching the pupal 
stage, in which the insect gradua'ly 
transforms from the larva to the adult. 
The pupa resembles the full-grown larva 
in color, size, and shape, but has slender, 
elongate growths in which the wings are 
developed. (See c, Fig. 1.) Four or five 
days of this stage, then the adult insect 
emerges, and within a day or two the 
female is laying eggs and the process is 
repeated, manifoldly. There will he an 
average of six generations during the 
summer months alone. Thus, one fema'e 
Thrips that starts laying eggs on June 15 
ean be responsible for something like 
600,000,000 adult Thrips by September 
15; which indicates the - necessity for 
early preventative action. 

It really is an easy matter to protect 
Gladiolus from Thrips, and the ecst is 
very small. So what excuse is there for 
not growing this queen of the summer 
garden? Anyone too lazy or indifferent 
to perform the two simple operations 
which would prevent damage by Thrins 
just doesn’t deserve to have lovely Glads. 

The first essential is to be sure that 
all bulbs planted are thrips-free. Plant- 
ing-time treatment of bulbs may be given 
with bi-chloride of mereury (corrosive 
sublimat@) solut‘on, made of one ounce of 
powdered (or the tablet form) mercuric 
chloride in seven gallons of water. Dis- 
solve the chemical in a small amount of 
hot water, then dilute with cold water 
until the correct amount is obtained. A 
temperature of 60° to 70° Fahrenheit i: 
best for immersion of the bulbs, which 
should be kept in the solution for 12 
hours. If the bulbs are peeled the time 
mav he shortened to four hours. After 
immersion the bulbs may he _ planted 
immediately, or thoroughly dried. This 
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treatment will kill Gladiolus Thrips— 
from eggs to adults. The solution is 
highly poisonous and should be handled 
carefully. Do not us: a metal vessel, as 
the bi-chloride of mercury solution is 
corrosive. 

Semesan, a preparation containing 
hydroxymercurichloro-phenol, may be 
used instead of mercuric chloride. Use 
1% pounds to 10 gallons of water. This 
will kill Thrips at any stage. Like bi- 
chloride of mercury it is a deadly poison, 
and must be handled cautiously. I am 
told that Lethane 420, at 1 to 600, is also 
highly efficacious for destroying Thrips 
in the corm. I do not know whether or 
not it will kill Thrips’ eggs. Its action 
is speedier than that of the two other 
solutions. 

Another just-before-planting treatment 
for the corm that, like the bichloride of 
mereury and Semesan, is recommended by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
the hot water treatment. This will kill 
Thrips at all stages, and has the merit of 
being completely safe to handle, as well 
as costing nothing but some effort and a 
little fuel. The method is to put the 
bulbs in cloth sacks and immerse them in 
water maintained at a temperature of 
112°-120° Fahrenheit. Twenty minutes 
is the proper period of immersion for 
small lots. Accuracy in both temperature 
and timing is important. This hot water 
dip should be given just before planting. 

Incidentally, chemical treatment of the 
bulbs will retard the time of blooming 
somewhat, while the hot water treatment 
will speed it up slightly. 

I have devoted quite a bit of space to 
deseribing the pre-planting treatment of 
corms, or bulbs, but that is because I have 
spoken of several methods. When you 
have selected the one you prefer to use, 
vou will find its doing really simple and 
very little bother. I can not over-em- 
phasize the importance of having your 
bulbs free of Thrips in any stage when 
thev go into the ground. 

When the bulbs have been planted, 
you ean dismiss the matter of Thrips 
from your mind until the plants are’5 or 6 
inches aboveground. Then it is well to 
spray them. If your bulbs were clean 
when planted there will be no Thrips 
originating from them, but the young 
plants may become infested from some 
intreated or improperly treated planting 
in the neighborhood. 

Spraying may be done on the safety 
first basis when the plants are 5 or 6 
inches tall, or you may prefer to wait 

intil you see signs of Thrips. Frankly, 
he latter course may lead to trouble, for 
(hrips are very secretive in their habits 
nd ean become well established in the 
plants before leaving any tell-tale sign of 
their presence. 

The best way to ascertain whether or 
rot there are Thrips in your Glads is to 
split open a leaf, near the stalk. Do 
this with the thumbs (see Fig. 2), and 
if you see some cute little yellow or 

lack specks seurrying around on the 
‘xposed surface your Glads are thripsy. 

ake a good look at Fig. 2 and see what 

mu may (though I certainly hope you 
on’t) find in your Glads. 

In ease you do find Thrips, your first 
mpulse will probably be to pull up the 
lant and destroy it. But you will realize 
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that it is possible that all your glad 
plants are harboring Thrips—and you 
just can’t pull them all up! Then you 
will probably call yourself a few unkind 
names for not having played safe and 
sprayed your Glads when they were 
entering the adolescent stage, as suggested 
a couple of paragraphs back. But even 
now it is not too late. 

Before we leave the glad patch to mix 
our spray, let’s take another look at the 
plants. See that silvery-white streak or 





Figure 3;—Gladiolus Spike 
damaged by work of Thrips 


spot on the foliage? (There are several 
of them indicated on a leaf in Fig. 2.) 
That is a sign of Thrips. The Thrips 
abrades the outer surface of the leaf 
tissue, and laps up the juices which ooze 
from the abrasion. The wounded tissue 
then turns silvery-white. In cases of 
severe infestation these areas are quite 
large, and the entire leaf will assume a 
bleached appearance. 

But we are going to spray long before 





anything like that can take place; and 
remember, spraying in time, with weekly 
repetitions, will keep your planting free 
from injury. The object is to cover the 
plants with poison before the Thrips 
arrive. One early spraying, halting first 
infestation, is worth several later ones. 

There is no more effective spray to use 
against Gladiolus Thrips than that made 
from the following formulae: 


SMALL QUANTITY 


3 gals. water. 2 lbs. brown sugar. 
1 rounded tablespoonful Paris Green. 


LARGE QUANTITY 


100 gals. water. 2 lbs. Paris Green. 
66 lbs. brown sugar. 


For best results use a sprayer which 
develops sufficient pressure to produce 
a fine spray with considerable driving 
force, so that it will penetrate crevices of 
leaf and buds, as well as cover the sur- 
faces throughly. Do not apply heavily 
enough to cause it to run off. Keep the 
spray mixture well stirred up while filling 
the sprayer. 

Another formula which has proved suc- 
cessful calls for 2 tablespoonsful of 
nicotine sulphate-40, 2 tablespoonsful 
arsenate of lead, 1 pint molasses, and 3 
gallons of water. To mix a large quantity 
use 3/4 pint nicotine sulphate-40, 2 lbs. 
arsenate of lead, and 3 gal. molasses, to 
100 gals. water. Care should be taken to 
use light-colored molasses to avoid an 
objectionable deposit noticeable when the 
very dark grades are used. 

There are many other sprays that are 
recommended for combating Thrips before 
or after their arrival on gladiolus plants. 
Among these are Cubor, Lethane 420, 
Rotecide, Rotenone Dust, Rototox, and 
Tonacide. 

In spraying my patch when there are 
partly-opened flower spikes that I do 
not wish to cut, I drop an opened paper 
bag over the spike before spraying. This 
protects the spike, and is easily removed. 

In Fig. 3 we have illustrated the ap- 
pearance of the tip of # gladiolus spike 
which has been ravaged by Thrips. Note 
the shriveled, clubbed appearance of the 
crippled florets, and the way the color 
is gone from large areas of the buds. 
This spike is typical of badly infected 
flowers, but if you take the precautions 
mentioned you will have nothing like it 
in your garden. 

I really believe—and my belief is sub- 
stantiated by the observations of many 
others—that the Gladiolus Thrips is a 
dwindling menace. There are parasites 
attacking the Thrips; men have learned to 
destroy them; and the severe cold of the 
past two Winters has contributed to the 
checking of the pest. It is the general 
opinion of gladiolus growers who have 
stayed on the firing line since the enemy 
first attacked that infestation can be held 
to a minimum, and what few Thrips re- 
main do little if any damage. 

So, vou who love the beautiful Gladi- 
olus but may have been frightened away 
from planting it by an unfortunate ex- 
perience with Thrips in a former year, 
take heart. Also, take care—along the 
line I have told about—and you may 
plant Glads without fear of missing that 
enjoyment which they alone can give the 
flower grower. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


A NEW HONEYSUCKLE 


ANY a product of the plant 
breeder’s art comes to the 
gardener with high-sounding 


praises and little merit to back 
it up. Not so, however, in the case of 
a new climbing Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
Tellmanniana, which Henry A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Bobbink 
and Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey, 
among others, are introducing to Ameri- 
ean gardeners this year. It is said to be 
a hybrid of Lonicera sempervirens, a 
native of Eastern United States from 
Connecticut southward, and a _ yellow- 
flowered Chinese climber, L. tragophylla. 
The hybrid is a strong grower, with pleas- 
ing foliage of a pale-green shade that 
forms a good setting for the bold trusses 
of long, tubular flowers, which are golden- 
yellow tipped with bronzy-orange. 
Although it has had little testing in 
this country, considering the hardiness of 
both its parents, it should be able to 
stand the Winters of most sections. These 
climbing Honeysuckles do well in any 
good garden soil, preferably in sun, and 
may be used to cover trellises and arbors, 
or to clamber over shrubs and small trees. 


PLATYCODON EARLY-FLOW ERING GIANT BLUE 


A number of good garden varieties of 
the Balloon-flower (Platyeodon grandi- 
florum) have been introduced to American 
gardeners during the last half century, 
none of them remaining in commerce for 
any length of time. This is not because 
the plants possessed little merit, but 
rather because they are difficult to propa- 
gate in their original form, division of 
the plants being difficult and propagation 
from seeds showing wide variation. Gar- 
deners should be thankful, then, for the 
opportunity that Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
Chicago and New York, are giving them 
this year in offering a new strain of 
Balloon-flowers known as Early-flowering 
Giant Blue. It is to be assumed of course, 
that plants from seed will show some 
variation, both in size and color of flower; 
but if half of them approximate the width 
of four inches which their description ecar- 
ries, they will be worth the effort. 


PHLOX SUBULATA CAMLA 


There are a lot of reasons why the 
Moss Phlox is one of the rock gardener’s 
favorite subjects, not the least of them 
being its happy disposition under vary- 
ing cultural conditions. If its home is 
well-drained and at least partially sunny, 
it is safe to say that the plant will pros- 
per, growing in size and beauty year 
after year. About the only fault gar- 
deners have found with this Phlox is its 
comparatively short season of bloom, a 
shorteoming that has been remedied in 
the variety Camla, which will be found 
in the interesting catalorue of Wm. 
Borsch and Son, Maplewood, Oregon. In 
addition to all the good points possessed 
by the varieties now in use, Camla is 
further blessed by the ability to produce 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 





Hemerocallis, Soudan 


its large, salmon-pink blossoms from the 
usual flowering time in Spring until 
September. 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS HYBRIDS 


You will be doing your garden an 
injustice if you fail to add some of the 
new hybrid Day Lilies to it this year. 
Examine the following catalogues and see 
what a wealth of new varieties there is 
in store for you: R. V. Ashley, 172 
Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich.; Bob- 
bink and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.; 
Joseph Breck and Sons, 85 State St., 
Boston, Mass.; Henry A. Dreer, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Farr Nursery Co., Weiser 
Park, Pa.; Gardenside Nurseries, Shel- 
burn, Vt.; Gray and Cole, Ward Hill, 
Mass.; Peter Henderson and Co., 35 
Cortland St., New York, N. Y.; F. H. 
Horsford, Charlotte, Vt.; Ralph Hunting- 
ton Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Chicago, Ill.; C. Betscher, 
Dover, Ohio; Storrs and Harrison Co., 
Painesville, Ohio; Robert Wayman, 2909 
214th Pl., Bayside, L. I. A wise selee- 
tion of plants from the extensive list 
presented by these enterprising nursery- 
men will not only give you a_ wide 
range of colors, running from near-white 
through various shades of yellow and 
orange to near-red, on stems up to five 
feet in height, but a blooming period cov- 
ering between three and four months. 

The Day Lilies are most accommodating 
plants, doing well in any good border 
soil, though best results are to be expected 
from liberal treatment as to fertility and 
moisture, and they seem to prefer part 
shade. Although not always necessary, 
division of the clumps about every third 
year will produce more and larger flowers. 


LIATRIS SCARIOSA ALBA 


Lovers of the Blazing Stars will wel- 
come the news that a pure-white form, 
Liatris seariosa Alba, is now available in 
quantities large enough to furnish the 


gardener all the cut flowers he may ask 
for. If you have ever grown the species, 
which is a good cutting subject even in 
its purplish garb, you will be able to 
judge the desirability of a pure-white one. 

The type grows from two to four feet 
high, depending upon culture, producing 
loose, graceful spikes of purplish flowers 
from August onward. The variety Alba 
is its exact counterpart except that its 
flowers are pure-white. Because this plant 
often occurs naturally in dry, sterile soil, 
some cultivators seem to assume that is 
the best treatment under garden condi- 
tions. The large, well-filled heads on long 
stems, factors which are so necessary in 
a good cut specimen, will not result, how- 
ever, from such treatment. For the lat- 
ter purpose, the soil should be thoroughly 
enriched, preferably with well-decayed 
barnyard manure, and the plants should 
be treated to an occasional thorough soak- 
ing during long dry periods. The form 
Alba will be found in the catalogues of 
Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, New 
Jersey, and Gardenside Nurseries, Shel- 
burne, Vermont. 


SEMPERVIVUM CALCAREUM 


It is unfortunate that the naming of 
the Houseleeks is so confused, because it 
has discouraged the buying of a group 
of plants which would otherwise find a 
much wider use in rock garden plantings. 
The subject of this paragraph is so dis- 
tinct, however, that it is seldom mis- 
named and one may buy it from a 
catalogue description with more than ordi- 
nary assurance of getting the correct 
thing. It is, likewise, one of the most 
beautiful of the Houseleeks, making a 
medium-sized rosette about three inches 
in diameter, the blue-green leaves, tipped 
brown-purple, being incurved to form a 
cup. About the only thing that is apt to 
be confused with it is S. Greenii, which 
is a small form of Caleareum. The young 
chicks are set close to the mother, and 
it is absolutely hardy standing forty 
degrees below zero in 1933-34. S. Cal- 
eareum appears in the following cata- 
logues: N. A. Hallauer, R. i. Webster, 
New York; The Lehman Gardens, Fari- 
bault, Minn.; Mitchell Nurseries, Barre, 
Vt.; Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California; 
Wm. Borsch and Son, Maplewood, Ore- 
gon; Sunset Gardens, Siloam Springs, 
Arkansas. 

There is a wide divergence of opinion 
regarding the proper soil for Houseleeks, 
some recommending one made fertile with 
plenty of well-rotted manure; while others 
maintain they should be given a very 
lean-growing medium. It is not at all 
unlikely that both are right, the large- 
rosetted kinds like S. tectorum and its 
forms and hybrids being improved in size 
and color when liberally fed, and the ones 
that are prized for their small size or 
compact growing are probably best with- 
out so much fertility. All should have a 
perfectly drained situation. In my 
experience, S. Caleareum shows its great- 
est charm when grown on th« lean side. 
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Gypsophila paniculata is an interesting subject for any garden, and is 
beautiful as a bouquet by itself or with other flowers. Bristol Fairy 
is one of the improved forms with larger and more conspicucus flowers 


The Improved Gypsophila, — 


Bristol Fatry 


By MRS. CHARLES D. TOMLINSON, (Penna.) 


HY is it that one so seldom hears 

W about the grafted form of Gypso- 

phila, Bristol Fairy? It is a bit 
more expensive than the perennial G. 
paniculata, which can be grown very 
easily from seed and is very desirable and 
satisfactory until one sees the grafted 
variety. : 

Bristol Fairy blooms earlier than the 
other variety, and has larger panicles. 
The individual flowers are larger, snow- 
white, very double, and unexcelled for 
bouquet work all Summer long; and sur- 
plus ean be cut and dried in a cool place 
and used with other everlastings in winter 
bouquets. It is lovely beyond description, 
a real treasure to the florist, adding dol- 
lars in looks and value to a vase, basket, 
or funeral piece, as it holds up better than 
any other flower or other material for 
filler he can use. 


The plants grow stronger and taller 
after they are well established, and need 
no protection during the Winter. It is 
not unusual to grow them four feet each 
way,—broad, tall, and way down deep. 
If that sounds like a “tall” story, just 
try and move a three or four-year-old 
plant without cutting the long tap root. 


Bristol Fairy can be purchased from 
almost all good nurseries or seed firms, 
for the price of a ticket to a movie show; 
and if you sow a few seeds of dark-blue 
Imperial Larkspur and a few red Shirley 
Poppies (2 or 3 of each) quite near your 
plant in the early Fall, they will all bloom 
at the same time during June (the gyp- 
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‘ophila bloom and stems are so wiry and 


airy, they will allow the other slender 


plants to come through and will support 
them), and you will have a “show” that 
will be remembered by all who see it long, 
long after the other show will be for- 
gotten; and with very little care and no 
other expense, that same show will appear 
every year. 

Tue roots can be purchased and set out 
in either late Fall or early Spring, and 
require a rich, well-drained, alkaline soil 
in a sunny part of the garden. If plant- 
ing more than one, space at least 214 to 
3 feet apart, if you want to cut it. Not 
knowing much about its habits, six years 
ago I planted 14 dozen plants in a 7-foot 
row (imagine anybody being so “dumb”), 
and the second year those plants made 
such rank growth that it was almost im- 
possible to separate the bloom when cut- 
ting it, as the panicles tangled and clung 
to each other. 

Florists generally refer to it as “smoke” 
and the grower can find a ready sale for 
it all during Summer and Fall, freshly 
eut. Also, if he cares to part with his 
dried bunches, the florists are only too 
glad to buy locally, as it is very frail stuff 
when dried, and breaks easily when 
handled too much. 

I should have said it is a gross feeder, 
and well-rotted cow manure and bonemeal, 
well cultivated in, every Spring, is a 
decided help. It is essential to keep it 
growing rapidly and _ continuously 
throughout the year. 


Flowers vs. Medicine 


HAVE dim recollections of wander- 

ing as a child in my grandmother’s 
lovely garden and plucking any blossom 
that faney prompted. I have since been 
told that grandmother used to lift a 
warning finger to those who would have 
prevented such childish vandalism. 

It was thus that a love for flowers 
germinated; and this has deepened with 
the passing years; and now, in our own 
garden, grandmother’s methods are prac- 
ticed with all children. We have found 
that children very early learn to use dis- 
eretion in gathering flowers, when the 
following rule is strictly enforced: 

“Place the fiowers in water as soon as 
gathered so they will not die.” 

To thus infer that flowers have feel- 
ings is to create respect. Our own two 
little ones have been encouraged to 
wander among the flowers, to learn their 
correct names and colors, and to care for 
small beds of their own. 

Our flowers serve in a wider circle as 
well. Knowing that anything that will 
draw the attention of a patient and keep 
his thoughts from turning inward, will 
react beneficially—we make use of 
flowers extensively for the purpose. 
Seasonable and attractive foliage is 
freely used, for after all, green is the 
most restful color. The floral procession 
arrives in this order: 

Early in the Spring the Narecissi com- 
bine cheerfully with the furry little 
Pussy- Willows. 

Tulips and Lilaes, and the Late Tulips 
and Iris, make glorious combinations. 
The Peonies follow with their delicate 
pinks, coe] whites, and stimulating reds. 

June yields her Rosebuds; then eome 
the stately Delphiniums. Madonna Lilies 
act as a perfect foil for the tall spikes 
of blue, but we ban them from the sick 
room because of their ‘‘heavy frag 
rance. 

Beginning in July we now have over 
two months in which to use the ideal 
flower for the sick room, namely,—The 
Gladiolus. 

Colors to suit any taste; lasting 
quality of the spikes; and freedom from 
fragrance make this flower indispensable 
for the bedside. 

Growing as we do, over 5,000 plants, 
we are enabled to keep fresh bouquets or 
baskets in each sick room visited; be- 
sides supplying the hospital wards with 
larger baskets of the taller varieties. 

During the Winter, pots of flowering 
bulbs are taken to the sick and the 
pleasure that lights up the suffering face 
is ample recompense for any trouble orfe 
may have experienced in growing the 
plants. 

Apart from the beneficial, psychologi- 
eal effect upon the patient, the flowers 
stimulate a love for the beautiful and 
efforts are very frequently made to im- 
prove the appearance of the home sur- 
roundings. 

I will not soon forget the farewell 
message of a good old lady, whispered as 
she was leaving this life, “Doctor, be- 
fore I go I want to thank you once again 
for the beautiful flowers you have 
brought me!’’ 

Dr. R. E. Ives, (Ont.) 
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Pointed Comments 


Concerning Delphiniums 


By C. E. OLDACRE, (Ont.) 


HERE is naturally a difference in 

| opinion regarding types as well as 

color of Delphiniums, so along these 

lines I was interested in reading in the 

August, 1933 issue (page 361) of THE 

FLower Grower what Mr. Carleton said 
on the subject. 

When he mentions Gold Medal Hybrids, 
I was wondering if he refers to the 
Delphiniums of Blackmore and Langdon 
(Bath, England), as they were the first, 
I believe, to use this designation for their 
stock. They have received numbers of 
medals both from the Royal Horticultural 
Society (England) and from the British 
Delphinium Society, for their Delphi- 
niums. They have done much to bring 
this plant to its present high develop- 
ment. It is my experience that these are 
perfectly hardy in our climate; in fact 
last Winter the plants had no covering, 
and none were lost. 

He mentions the Hollyhock-flowered 
Hybrids, and gives his experience as to 
their being biennials. Is it possible that 
this is due to a local condition? After 
three years with seedlings of this type, I 
have not had the same experience. The 
Hollyhock-flowered is, I believe, a trade 
name adopted by Bee’s Ltd. (Liverpool, 
England), in marketing the Wrexham 
type. Of this type, which starts to bloom 
a foot to 18 inches from the ground, I 
have had plants with stalks that were 
1144 inches in diameter and with flower 
spikes well filled for more than 4 feet ;— 
and have heard of better ones. They are 
a decided break in the delphinium family, 
and the break is more in the type of 
plant than in the flower. A number of 
varieties of this type have numerous side 


branches which help to prolong the 
blooming period. 
Both of these types are decided 


advances on the older types and species, 
and I believe are worth the growing. 
Both produce semi-double and double 
flowers,—with individual flowers from 2 
to 3 inches across when reasonably well 
grown. 

I would suggest that the sooner the 
idea of named varieties is adopted, the 
better we can choose what may best suit 
the situation and please our fancies as to 
type, growth, and color. Some varieties 
are rather dwarf and some are giants, 
and naturally the two do not suit the 
some planting situation. Some bloom 
quite early, and others are much later. 
Then they come in light shades, medium 
shades, and dark shades,—from white 
through lavender, lilac, purple, violet, 
and innumerable shades of blue, pale-blue 
to indigo. 

Today we have named varieties of 
roses, gladiolus, peonies, and dahlias, and 
we generally know and speak of them 
only by names and not by species, or 
varieties. 

If we grew these from seeds, as the 
hybridizer does in seeking new varieties, 
instead of cuttings, bulblets, or divisions, 
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the resulting plants would be just as 
varied as with Delphiniums from seed, as 
they are all hybrids and the seedlings 
seldom come true in all particulars to 
the seed parent. 

Delphiniums of any variety can be 
easily propagated from cuttings, and by 
dividing the crowns. If one has a speci- 
men that particularly appeals to his ideas 
or fancy, a goodly stock true to the vari- 
ety can be easily worked up in this way. 

In the October, 1933, issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER (page 420), in an 
article by Mr. E. D. Crowl, I notice 
mulching is advocated and trouble with 
slugs is mentioned. Is it not possible the 
two are related? Mulching offers a 
harboring place for these pests. I be- 
lieve that an inch of coarse, clean sand, 
placed for a foot all around the plant, 
will do all that a mulch of vegetable ma- 
terial will do and more, and this gives no 
place for the slugs to hide. My own 
experience is that if you want to keep as 
free as possible from slugs, just forget 
the mulch. 


My observations teach me that one can 
only agree with Mr. Crowl when he 
advises growers of Delphiniums not to 
“eut back hard” after a plant has once 
bloomed. Cutting back interferes with 
the many processes that go on in plant 
growth. Some people cut down their 
peonies right to the ground, as soon as 
they are through blooming, and then 
wonder what is the matter with their 
peonies the next year. 

Regarding the matter of plant selection 
spoken of in this article, I think this is 
rather a hard one,—whether to at once 
discard the weaker or slower-growing 
plants in the unbloomed seedling stage or 
not. Where I have done this with plants 
that had not bloomed the first year from 
seed, I have later found that those who 
took the plants away and raised them had 
some that I wished I had back; and again, 
many of the strongest growers and more 
likely-looking ones have proved unwanted 
later. Seedlings of Delphiniums, I be- 
lieve, are very much like seedlings of 
other kinds, so that one cannot tell their 
true worth until fully proven. Con- 
tinual selection of the plants having the 
better bloom, as Mr. Crowl advocates, 
will greatly improve one’s stock. 


Window Box Suggestion 


LANTS seem to do better in a box 

than when potted up singly and set on 
a shelf in a window. The soil in an earth- 
enware pot will quickly dry out in a warm 
room and the roots which are close to 
the inside of the pot suffer and may cause 
the leaves of the plant to turn brown. 

In making a Window Box use wood 
that does not rot quickly and it can be 
washed inside with a solution of tar that 
is used on the wood of telephone poles. 
Dry thoroughly before putting in soil. A 








box just the height of the window 18 
best, and same in length, with one end 
slightly lower than the other, and a drain- 
age hole in the lower end. When water- 
ing, give the soil a thorough soaking and 
put a bucket under the draining hole to 
keep the water from the floor underneath. 
Or, one can tack a tin lining on the under- 
side and have holes all along the box. The 
lining will catch all the surplus water 
and a bucket will catch what runs off at 
the lower end. If rollers are placed on 
the legs it is a very easy matter to move 
it to any part of the house and in warm 
weather it can be rolled out on a porch. 


wae a north window most any of the 
crabs is thrive and if one -getg. the kind 
ihe é-winter-bloomers, it will make it 
all the more enjoy able. . We now have the 
double semperflorens in all the colors that 
belong to the singles. They are such 
hardy growers and almost everbloomers. 
Their resting period seems to be in 
Spring. They grow easily from seed and 
one can have an abundance of plants from 
a small packet. The small-leaved variety 
called Smithii, fits in well with other va- 
rieties and the leaves are very ornamental, 
being an olive-green on top and zoned 
with red underneath. The small white 
flower clusters are ever in evidence, it 
being a perpetual bloomer. This too 
grows easily from seed. Another some- 
what similar though with larger leaves 


_and flower clusters is of drooping habit. 


This was called Bonnie Jean and is espe- 
cially fine in a hanging basket, but will 
grow and look good in the Window Box. 
These do not need as much petting as 
some varieties and will stand indifferent 
eare. Others of the low-growing type are 
the Preussan and Sachsen, originated in 
Germany, and do not grow more than a 
foot or two and are constant bloomers. 


Variegated-leaved plants are much liked 
grown either as pot plants or in the 
boxes. We have an Impatiens with 
green and white variegated leaves and a 
deep-pink flower. 


For a south window instead of Cactus 
try some of the Succulents. I think the 
most satisfactory ones are the Euphorbias. 
They are strictly winter-bloomers; and 
E. Metalica with its leaves of metallic 
lustre and long stems of rose-pink flow- 
ers will last from October until February. 
Euphorbia rosea is a smaller plant 
with green leaves and lighter-pink flowers 
on a shorter stem. I don’t think insects 
ever bother the Euphorbias, while on 
the Coleus the mealy bug will start in 
spite of washes and care. Another 
plant that is interesting and has such 
lovely red flowers in early Spring 
is the Oliveranthus elegans, more com- 
monly known as Crassula cocciana. The 
flower which is quite large of bell 
shape, reminds me of the Columbine, 
though it does not have protruding an- 
thers and is of thick, waxy texture. They 
form a little rosette of green leaves mar- 
gined red on the end of a long stem. 
There are so many fine and interesting 
plants among the Crassulas, Euphoribias, 
Sedums, Sempervivums, and Mesembry- 
anthemums, that one can have a dozen 
boxes of interesting plants and flowers. 


Eva Kenwortuy Gray, (Calif. ) 
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Some Recent Dahlia Introductions of Merit 


By JOSEPH A. GREUBEL, (Penna.) 





Dahlia,—Sultan of Hillcrest (Scott), I. D.; golden-yellow with bronze tints 


EAUTIFUL specimens on exhibi- 
tion often inspire one with the 
ambition to produce similar blooms 
in the home garden. The judge and 

the dahlia fan equally desire in the large 
flower class, blooms of size, beauty and 
stem. Stamina, thrifty growth, and 
insect-resisting foliage are essential in 
selection of new creations to live on and 
bring triumph to the grower. 

Varieties showing the above qualities 
and with the charm essential to a variety 
which will be generally popular, should 
be given fair trial under the growing con- 
ditions available to each individual 
grower. Climatic and soil conditions have 
much to do with the behavior of varieties. 


Here is a list which in color, charm, 
and vigorous growth have enjoyed the 
greatest vote by visitors and many 
growers from the Middle Atlantic States, 
each voting for three Dahlias with the 
first vote cast for the most favorite vari- 
ety, bloom, stem, and foliage considered. 

Reds have always received the most 
ballots from the masculine. The fair sex 
favor yellow and orchid shades, with a 
slight preference for orchid. The second 
choice of gentlemen js invariably yellow, 
with white .as the third choice. Ladies’ 
second and third preferences feature bi- 
color and two-tone varieties. 


The final summary as listed: Red, Yel- 
low, Lavender, White, Pink, Rose, 


Autumn and Orange shades, and Varie- 
gated shades. 

Satan. S. C. By popularity first. Flam- 
ing-red, horn-like petals with a light 
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touch of gold in the center. The bush is 
the best growing of all the new varieties; 
it never stops blooming. Each plant a 
display of its own. Three to five spectac- 
nlar blooms, 12 inches in diameter, on 
goliath stems, like living statues. A 
garden ace. 


Murphy’s Masterpiece. I. D. Second 
choice. Red as the reddest rose, shading 
towards garnet. Grows large without 
encouragement. The color does not 
bleach and its petals hold from rim to 
center throughout the duration of the 
bloom. At a late New York show a real 
17-inch Masterpiece was shown. Foliage 
hated by insect tribes. Sensational show 
record. 

Kaweah. 8. C. Third selection. Rich 
fushia shade. An enormous Dahlia. Very 
distinctive, as to make it stand out 
supremely in fast company. Almost bug 
proof. Stately for such a_ gigantic 
creation. 


Amelia Earhart. S. C. Fourth favorite. 
Apricot with primrcse at base of petals, 
giving a one-tone effect of clear apricot- 
buff. Blooms well proportioned, of artis- 
tic formation. Possibly made the most 
impressive first-year record of any 
Dahlia. Due to limited stock not many 
blooms were seen. It joins the rank of 
the super-exhibition varieties. 

Sultan of Hillcrest. I. D. Fifth, and 
deservingly so. Golden-yellow flushed 
with bronze and tints of reddish-brown. 
Honors are keenly sought in the yellow 
class. Few yellows can excel it in beauty 
alone, and its size is sufficient for any 






purpose, growing fully 10 to 12 inches. 
Winner of a Certificate of Merit at Storrs. 
Good in every way. 

Eagle Rock Fantasy. I. D. Ranks sixth. 
An orchid-pink; graceful beyond com- 
parison; easily grows 11 to 12 inches with- 
out undue forcing. Personally I do not 
hesitate to pronounce this the best exhibi- 
tion Dahlia in this color section. 


Champoeg. F. D. Seventh. The Dahlia 
beautiful. Waxy canary-yellow, center 
shading to salmon-pink, evenly distributed 
as though painted by hand. Very unusual 
color; of great size. Fragrance particu- 
larly noticeable in the early morning. 
Depth shallow, but often spoken of as a 
water-lily type. 

Indiana Moon. 1. D. Eighth place. A 
flesh-ochre and spinel-pink; also a blend- 
ing of other colors. It can enter any 
largest bloom class with unruffled serenity 
and a good chance to win. Tremendous 
size and depth and good stems. 

La Fiesta. I. D. Ninth. An outstand- 
ing novelty, butter-yellow, penciled red. 
Petals curve and twist, making a beautiful 
appearance. Flowers are quite large, 
frequently attaining to 11 inches and 
over in diameter. The plant has excellent 
habit of growth. 

White Wonder. I. D. Captures tenth. 
This is unquestionably the largest and best 
white Dahlia of the informal decorative 
type, blooms frequently attaining a size 
of 12 inches in diameter. The bush grows 
wide-spreading to a height of 5-6 feet. 
The white Dahlia that we have all been 
waiting for. 


HE following outstanding Dahlias 

are offered by originators and growers 
for the 1935 season. These new novelties 
have received the approbation and sane- 
tion of the dahlia critics: 


Lord of Autumn. I. D. Golden yellow. 
A brand new yellow, formation resembh- 
ling a giant “mum.” Long, slightly- 
twisted petals recurve till the entire stem 
is hidden for 6 inches or more. A great 
depth of 6 to 8 inches. A promising 
future is in store for this creation. 

Hillcrest Cinderella. I. D. Giant 
clear-lavender. Lovely color; free early 
bloomer. A sensation at one of the late 
shows. Blooms 12 inches. 

Hillerest Mandarin. I. D. Primrose 
and amber. A definite answer to the fan 
for a Dahlia that must be big and beauti- 
ful. <A striking variety on a stiff stem. 
A number released last season. Tested 
and approved by many growers. 

Chautauqua Sunset. F. D. Apricot- 
rose. A glowing color combination, al- 
luring and attractive. Well recommended, 

Grandee. I. D. Spanish-red and 
golden-yellow; petal reverse showing a 
brownish-red. A Pacifie Coast creation. 
Many favorable reports. 

Eleanor Roosevelt. I. D. White, with 
a definite mark of distinction evident in 
its entire form. A Dahlia of unusual 
merit. 
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ERHAPS one of the most dis- 
Preosragins experiences a new home 

owner can have is the problem of 
the ecellar-dirt yard or lawn. All too 
often, when houses are built to sell, the 
soil from the cellar excavation is used for 
grading; thus accomplishing a smooth- 
looking yard at little cost. The purchaser 
sees a thin green suggestion which is 
supposed to grow into a beautiful lawn,— 
but never does so. Eventually, he learns 
that many loads of top-soil must be added 
before a real lawn can be accomplished, 
and more especially so before a garden 


will grow. 


Sometimes the cost of that proceeding 
is prohibitive or inconvenient at the mo- 
ment, and in such a ease one alternative is 
a Desert Garden. Of course, a desert 
isn’t supposed to be a garden; but in 
reality many things grow in the various 
deserts, and the smooth white floors of 
sand make a most attractive background. 







































Many interesting plants will grow in 
comparatively unfertile soil, and those 
desired, which need special soil conditions, 
can be set in sunken pots or given the 
small amount of fertilizer necessary. 


There are many ways of planning a 
Desert Garden, but the available space 
and type of surroundings must determine 
the style chosen. When possible it is 
desirable to have a low surrounding wall, 
unless the garden space can be sunk a few 
inches, as one of the important features 
of such a plan is the covering of white 
sand which is needed to make it really 
suggestive of desert country. When sand 
dunes are near, many plants ean be very 
appropriately moved from them, espe- 
cially the tufts or bogs of grass for corners 
and the base of bird baths or sun dials. 


As far North as the northern part of 
Michigan, Yucea filamentosa is perfectly 
hardy and makes a delightful and con- 
sistent plant for this kind of garden. It 
blooms profusely after the root is thor- 
oughly established, and multiplies slowly 
but surely, so that after the second year 
new plants may be removed from it. The 
great clusters of ivory flowers grow upon 
stems three to five feet tall and are strik- 
ingly beautiful. 


There is one Cactus, the Opuntia, com- 
monly called the “Prickly Pear,” which 
is hardy in the North as well as the South, 
and will grow into great clusters of dan- 
gerously-spined plants in almost any 
well-drained soil. These can be encour- 
aged with a bit of lime or old plaster 
below the soil in which they are planted. 
The Opuntias bloom freely, putting out 
large numbers of golden-yellow flowers 
which are amazingly attractive, attached 
as they are to the dark-green slabs which 
are the leaves of the plant. These blos- 
soms become pear-shaped fruit ot a deep- 
red color when ripe. Northern seasons 
are sometimes too short for the fruit to 
ripen thoroughly, but that fact does not 
interfere with the hardiness of the plant. 


Numerous trees are suitable, but one 
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Desert Gardens at Home 


By ETHELYN RINN, (Mich.) 


of the most pleasing is the Ailanthus or 
“Tree of Heaven,” which is native to the 
Southwest, but usually hardy almost any- 
where. 

As deserts really do have occasional 
oases, it is not inconsistent to include a 
small pool in the Desert Garden; and 
clumps of tall-growing Siberian and other 
water-loving Irises may be planted to 
good advantage. After danger of frost 
is past, this style of garden is a fine place 
in which to put the bulky rubber tree, the 
potted lemon, orange, or grapefruit trees, 
which have outgrown the centerpiece size; 
also the popular Sedum, Crassula abores- 
cens, which has been so common in the 


flower shops the past few years, as well 
as the various Agaves or “Century” Plants. 

The possibilities of the Desert Garden 
are almost unlimited if one wishes to 
elaborate the idea and add small tables 
with gay umbrellas, some huge vases, and 
other furnishings suggestive of the far 
East. Vines with strikingly brilliant-col- 
ored blossoms against a white or light 
wall, would add greatly to such a project. 

One nice phase of the Desert Garden is 
that when one tires of it, it is easily dis- 
placed, and can be covered with fertile 
soil and the more usual lawn or garden 
established; but it can be both a pleasing 
and a convenient diversion, or a solution 
of a problem. 

To those who have had the disasters of 
drought to endure these last Summers, 
there is a bit of lure in the idea of at- 
tempting to raise nothing more difficult 
than a desert! 


Official State Flowers 


HE article on our State Flowers in 
the February FLOWER GROWER was 
very interesting and instructive. 

In many eases it is hard to decide which 
name to use for a State Flower, for bot- 
anists and legislatures use different 
names. For instance; the flowers for 
Massachusetts, Texas, and Idaho, are 
ealled by a loeal name, which is not listed 
in “Standardized Plant Names.” 

Then again, the legislature of Minne- 
sota in 1902 changed from Cypripedium 
Caleeolus to Cypripedium reginae, which 
is the Showy Lady-slipper, Cypripedium 
spectabile. 










The legislature of Tennessee adopted 
the Iris as their State Flower, April 20, 
1933. No variety was specified. For- 
merly, the Passion Flower was used. 

The State Flower of Mississippi and 
Louisiana is the Southern Magnolia, Mag- 
nolia grandiflora, not M. glauea. 

I have let the name of the South Da- 
kota State Flower stand as it is in the 
state law, but most botanists call this 
flower Anemone patens, var. Nuttalliana. 

I am presenting you with a list of the 
State Flowers that I think is up-to-date. 
I have worked on this list, and my lecture 
on State Flowers, for over 20 years. 


State Flower How adopted Scientific name 
, ee pe MIE yh sa-e:0 nse blow evanere TE . > ne Solidago 
Serre Forget-me-not.............0.. Leg. 1917. . Myosotis 
(Ne oe IE IN. ania aise crcsie'eaoe OE err Cereus giganteus 
BIMRMIOB . occ ccccsice Apple-blossom.............+.. Leg. 1901... . Malus 
ee eee Caltorma Poppy. .......cccses Eschscholtzia californica 
CIO 6 6.65.06: 05 5.010 Cees GINO. oo 0c cccectmowe Leg. 1899.. ... Aquilegia caerulea 
Connecticut......... Mountain Laurel.............. Leg. 1907.. .. Kalmia latifolia 
Sree Peach-blogsom .... 2... cccccce Leg. 1895.. . Prunus persica 
as = Orange-blossom...........-... Leg. 1909.. . Citrus sinesis 
rare CGPORGS OBO... ccc cicccce : Rosa laevigata 
er rere rere x . Hibiscus rosa-sinensis 
See Lewis-Mock-orange Philadelphus lewisi 
Sree Native Violet........ : F . Viola 
Indiana = 6lU a .. Zinnia elegans 
Se | Ere ee erer ... Rosa pratincola 
| Ee IE 5 Sa y5:510.01m:d:4s06 bare annie ... Helianthus annuus 
Kentucky Seren q .. Solidago 
Louisiana Southern Magnolia Leg. .. Magnolia grandiflora 
eee Pine Cone and Tassel.......... Leg. 1895 .. Pinus strobus 
ee Black-eyed Susan.............. Leg. 1918 . Rudbeckia hirta 
Massachusetts....... Trailing-arbutus............... OS ee Epigaea repens 
MICHIGZAN........+00 OO SE rr corr . 1897.. .. Malus 
Minnesota........... owy Lad ns scare wia.s -eareole Leg. 1902.. . Cypripedium spectabile 
Mississippi.......... Southern Magnolia............ 0 Eee Magnolia grandiflora 
NS os a bsa-4 acecaek Downy EE SS - 1923 .. Crataegus mollis 

Ps 6. n0t0a sone NS i'-<s 5 4)5:0,050 9:0 5a tk OSS ea Lewisia rediviva 
eee SE IN «5 s:6:0.0:00.s0.00008 es See Solidago serotina 
Nevada..... peeeaees re Common consent. Artemisia 

New Hampshire...... NS 6.55.64 wiee ace ewan Leg. 191 . . Syringa vulgaris 
ee Sy eer re Leg. 1913. . Viola 

New Mexico......... DN aniciinns 0s 6caneensennale OO” ee Yucca 

OS Ee aaa Ne gce:a: 5 é1e0k64 soaks ale Schools 1891........ Rosa 

North Carolina....... ee IR. = = a.s davai piaséiaauain Common consent.... Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
North Dakota....... OE ee re Leg. 1907... ... Rosa arkansana 
CG Goh a04)4.44 040 Scarlet Carnation.............. Leg. 1904.. . Dianthus caryophyllus 
Oklahoma........... as oc5-0.0 4:06:86 din 0 08a OS ee Phorodendron fiavescens 
rrr Oregon Hollygrape............ Leg. 1899...%....... Mahbonia aquifolium 
Pennsylvania........ Mountain Laurel.............. ere Kalmia latifolia 

Rhode Island........ .. =e e Schools _ eee Viola 

South Carolina....... Carolina Jessamine............ Se Fea Gelsemium sempervirens 
South Dakota........ Amer. Pasque-flower........... OS ee Pulsatilla hirsutissima 
eee ga ere ee OS EEE Iris 
a NID. 60 8.65 0 000040008 BMS PEO h ccciccccce Lupinus subcarnosus 
Se ei Gio ac2beendisammn’ aS Calochortus nuttali 
VERMONE . oo 2. oe secs eo CS ee Trifolium pratense 
CE iors. ike 40b-x Oe Flowering Dogwood........... ol ee Cornus florida 

Ww ~ | rs Coast ere Leg. Pony .+++++++++ Rhododendron californicuimn 
West Virginia........ PEIEIIOR. . 0... cc cccccecce BMI EMEBcccccccsces Rhododendron maximum 
Wisconsin........... OS ere Schools eee Viola 
Wyoming.......0..+ a a DMO « Sccencaseat eS > ee Castilleja linariaefolia 
eee eee Readers of Nature Magazine 


Nore:— There are liable to be yt in this list, but so far as we know it is correct to January 1, 1936. 


C. W. Jounson, ( Mass.) 
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EFFECTIVE FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


FLOWER GROWER, June, 1935 


Upper Left: Freesias and Glads in blending 
colors. Upper Right: Glads, Snapdragons, 
Roses and Gerberas attractively arranged. 
Lower: Roses, Carnations and Petunia Buds 
make a lovely combination in a white vase 
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Cottage for Jennie and Jimmy Wren 


By HAROLD M. HAAG, (Ohio) 


“TOW is the time to start that new 
N apartment for Jennie Wren. 
When May rolls ’round you will 
hear her twittering at your back door, 
and you will not need to stretch your 
imagination in order to understand that 
what she is looking for is a modern home 
especially suited to her needs. If you 
care to enjoy her friendly presence, you 
can do so by placing a number of these 
easily-constructed homes at convenient 
places on your premises. 

The accompanying drawings show a 
home which anyone can make with a few 
tools and a minimum amount of effort. 
There is nothing ornate about this design. 
Jennie isn’t particular about appearances 
as long as her home is clean, cool, and 
comfortable. 

Any kind of wood ean be used, from 
34” to 34” thick, the drawings here being 
proportioned for 4%” stock. A little 
variation one way or the other will be 
satisfactory. First, cut all pieces to 
shape and drill all openings. Assemble 
the sides and back first, and fasten a 
piece of insulating board (procurable 
from any lumber dealer) below the roof 
at the point shown on the section. This 
will leave an air space between the roof 
and ceiling and this space, with the in- 
sulation, will help to keep the apartment 
cool on the hottest days. If no insulat- 
ing board is available, a wood ceiling may 
be substituted. 

The front and roof are next attached 
and the bottom put on last. The bottom 
should be fastened with round-head brass 
screws so that it can be removed for 
cleaning; it may be hinged if desired. 

The size of the opening is all-impor- 
tant;—seven-eighths of an inch is the 
correct size;—and it should be 3% to 
4 inches above the floor line. agli 

A common mistake in making wren 
houses is to provide perches beneath the 
opening. Jennie is “sure of foot” and 
will have no trouble getting in and out 
of her home. 

Ventilation is accomplished by drilling 
two ¥%” holes close to the ceiling on both 
sides. These holes should be drilled at 
an angle so that any water will have a 
tendeney to run out of the apartment. 
Also drill a 4%” hole in the bottom to 
provide for drainage. 

After all pieces have been assembled 
give the outside two coats of paint. A 
medium brown or gray is best; a dead 
shade of green is also good. Never 
paint the inside of any birdhouse. 


The house should be placed from 
twelve to fifteen feet from the ground, 
and in such a manner that cats will not 
have access to it. It may be attached 
to a pole, to the side of your house, or 
it may be suspended from a limb by two 
wires in such a manner that it will sway 
with the wind. The opening should 
preferably face east. The house should 
be erected as soon as completed so that 
the paint “smells” will have disappeared 
when Jennie arrives, which, in Ohio will 
be early in May. 
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Wrens raise three or four families each 
season and they will not use the same nest 
twice; therefore, several homes should be 
put up so that after one family has 
“srown up,” Jennie can immediately 
move into new quarters. Clean the house 
after tenants have moved out. 


DATA ON OTHER TYPES OF BIRDHOUSES 


For the benefit of those desiring to 
build homes for other Birds, before the 
season is too late, the following informa- 
tion is supplied: 

Chickadees: House to be four inches 
square, eight inches high, with a 1% 
inch round opening 6 inches above the 
floor line. 


Bluebirds: House 7 inches square and 
7 inches high. Provide an opening 1% 
inches in diameter and about 214 inches 


above the floor line. 
Robins: Robins do not use closed 
houses but require open shelters. These 


should be constructed so that only two 
sides are closed. (A third side may be 
added if it has a large opening for quick 
exit in ease an “enemy” approaches.) 
The shelter may be of almost any size; 
8 inches square and 7 inches high having 
been found satisfactory. 


Martins: These Birds live in apart- 
ments of from ten to twenty families, 
or even more. Each compartment should 
be 6 inches square and 6 inches high, and 
should be provided with a round opening 
2 inches in diameter about 114 inches 
above the floor; that is, 1144 inches from 
floor line to the lowest point of the open- 
ing. Immediately beneath each opening 
provide a shelf about three inches wide 
to project out three inches. The open- 
ings should be closed until the Martins 
arrive; otherwise Sparrows may occupy 
the house. 

All dimensions 
dimensions. 


above are inside 


Our Musical Song Sparrows 


A MONG the many Spring Songsters 
that return each season, none are 
more dear to me than the Song Sparrows. 

Some years ago, after a severe illness 
followed by insomnia, I heard, around 4 
o’clock in the early morning, a song soft 
and clear from the early apple tree near 
my window. The notes rose and fell in 
wonderful melody, for an hour or more. 
This Bird reared her family in the vine- 
covered arbor for years. I found these 
Birds almost as adept as Mocking Birds 
in repeating musical sounds. While 
playing on the piano one day, I struck 
a rollicking sort of a tune, and thought 
I heard a bird voice in a nearby tree 
repeat the same air. I changed to several 
other songs, but there was no repetition. 
I went back to the first, and immediately 
the little Brown Bird sang the same. One 
day a friend came in, and I said to her, 
“Listen while I play this tune, and see 
if you hear a Bird respond.” I did so 
and she said, “Why, surely. Try another 
and see if he will do the same.” I did, 
but there was no response; again I tried 
the light air, and he repeated it as though 
he were a trained actor. 


Mrs. Extuia F. FLAnpers, (N. Y.) 


Birds, Too, Can Appreciate Music 


T was a rainy morning of late Spring- 

time. Crystal drops of water fell from 
every trembling leaf,—a day when the shy 
wild things of the forest darted here and 
there, or peered with bright button eyes 
from under the tangled underbrush or 
fern clumps. 

The writer was sitting at a window, 
face pressed against the pane, watching 
the raindrops turn to diamonds on the 
lilac leaves, when suddenly a Yellow- 
Hammer dropped from a limb of the 
cherry tree nearby and clung to the side 
of the tree, leaning on the end of his tail 
in a very comfortable sort of manner. 

There he remained, minute after minute, 
paying little attention to the interested 
eyes that watched him, as he seemed to 
be listening very attentively, mostly with 
his eyes closed, but now and then opening 
them if any unusual noise attracted or 
disturbed him. 

He continued in this position for about 
twenty minutes, then something happened 
that showed why the Bird was listening 
so intently. Inside the house, the radio 
was giving forth some rare organ music; 
and as it ceased for an instant, and the 
announcer began talking, our Flicker 
friend opened his eyes, shook his head as 
if annoyed; but when the man ceased 
speaking, and the music continued, the 
3ird settled back into his former position 
and contimued to listen in an interested 
and intelligent manner. 

So it went for some time; and even 
when a gorgeous Pheasant strutted back 
and forth a few feet distant, he paid 
no attention; and although other Birds 
fluttered about the tree when the rain 
ceased, and the entire family came to peep 
through the window, he appeared to be in- 
terested only in the music. And we are 
told that Birds do not have souls, —I 
wonder. 





Harriet MARKHAM GILL 
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Flowers of Ipomoea,—Heavenly Blue, a most-desirable climbing vine 


The “Heavenly Blue” Ipomoea 


By VALENTINE C. ONSLOW, (Ont.) 


bound in front of a residence in 

Niagara, for the veranda was cov- 
ered with a strong climber with, beauti- 
ful, large, green leaves, with thousands 
of large, dazzling-blue flowers. In 1934 
this Ipomoea was seen in two or three 
other places throughout the district. 
There is no exaggeration when I say that 
this sky-blue flower holds you spellbound, 
for its beauty is outstanding. 


We planted one of these climbers at 
the foot of a dead magnolia tree last 
Spring; the drought of early Summer 
stunted it, but later in the season a few 
rains started growth, and by September 
the six-foot skeleton of a tree was en- 
twined from end to end with this climber. 
Then to our joy, the beautiful flowers 
opened, remaining open most of the day, 
with new flowers following in profusion 
for weeks. 


ie 1933 passers-by were held spell- 


In a summer number of THE FLOWER 
Grower, there was an article on the 
Heavenly Blue, suggesting that those 
wishing to save seed should cut off trailers 
of the climber before frost and take them 
indoors, as the seed was slow to mature. 
This at first seemed ridiculous for our 
locality of Niagara, as surely the glorious 
two months after early September would 
allow any seed to mature; but to be on 
the safe side we brought in long trailers, 
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and placed them in hanging vases full of 
water in north and south windows; and 
were we rewarded? Beautiful blooms 
were enjoyed for weeks, and one day in 
November there were sixteen flowers 
blooming in one window; then a few each 
week until the seventh of December. 


Many of the indoor seeds matured, 
while all the seed pods outdoors turned 
soft with the first frost, long before the 
seed was mature. This year we hope to 
bring in many more trailers, not so much 
for the seeds, as for the indoor blooms. 


I think most seed catalogues will have 
this Ipomoea listed by now, and I am sure 
that anyone getting a packet of this seed 
will never again wish to be without at 
least some groups of these beautiful, 
heavenly-blve flowers. 


An Old Recipe for Making 
Potpourri 


HEN preserving fruits and vege- 

tables from the kitchen garden, 
do not overlook the rose garden and 
herbaceous borders. The art of pre- 
serving the perfume of a garden, so 
that its fragrance may be enjoyed 
throughout the winter months as well as 
in Summer, must not have been known 






in Japan in the 18th century. Ranko, a 
Japanese poet, famous as all Japanese 
poets in their gift of expression in few 
words, writes: 


“So sweet the plum trees smell! | 

Would that the brush that pats the 
flower 

Could paint the scent as well,” 


We of the 20th century may, howéver, 
enjoy this privilege to a certain extent, 
by gathering the sweet-smelling flowers 
and herbs as they bloom in suceession, 
and making of them a Potpourri. Roses, 
carnations, and peonies are among the 
first of our fragrant blooms. These 
should be gathered before they are in 
full bloom, preferably in the early 
morning. The petals and stamens are 
then taken apart and spread to dry in 
the sun on a sheet of blotting paper or 
newspaper. Turn them occasionally and 
leave until quite dry. The smaller blooms 
such as wallflowers, mignonette, lavender, 
ete., may be left in little florettes and 
dried in the same manner. The leaves 
of thyme, lemon thyme, southernwood, 
and any of the sweet-scented herbs may 
also be added to these petals. 


To about two quart measures of the 
dried petals, you will require 4% pint bay 
salt. You will also require several air- 
tight jars. Fruit jars or mayonnaise 
jars will answer the purpose nicely. Now 
take about 14 oz. each of nutmeg, clove, 
and cinnamon. A visit to the pantry 
shelf and these will be forthcoming. Mix 
these together with the following, which 
may be purchased from a druggist: 
14, oz. angelica roct, 14% oz. powdered orris 
root, 1 oz. sandaiwood, 14 oz. musk, or 
substitute. Place in air-tight jar. In an- 
other jar mix together 1 oz. rose water, 
1 oz. lavender water, 4 oz. each of oil of 
jemon, oil of roses, oil of lavender, and 
2 oz. of eau-de-cologne, ashes of roses, or 
any other perfume as preferred. These 
jars should be left tightly covered for a 
week or so while the petals are drying. 


When all are dry, place a layer of 
about 1% inch of petals in the bottom of 
a larger jar. Sprinkle some bay salt, 
which has been crushed to a powder, on 
top. Now a sprinkle of the spice 
mixture; then a little of the oil and 
perfume mixture. Repeat this procedure 
until the jar is about three-quarters full. 
Cover tightly and leave to ripen for about 
ten days, stirring it up each day with a 
wooden fork. 

This Potpourri will last indefinitely, 
and can be mixed with lavender blooms 
and placed in sachets for linen cupboards 
and drawers. Additional perfume and 
petals may be mixed in each year. 
Smaller jars such as honey and peanut 
butter containers make attractive pot- 
pourri jars and can be filled from the 
larger jars when the mixture is ripe. 


A few pansies or other flat flowers 
should be pressed and arranged to show 
through the jar, one at the bottom and 
three or four around the widest part of 
jar. Leave the lids off jars to perfume 
rooms, when they should be tightly 
covered again. 

Mary Sresurtn, (B. C.) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 


—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 


Madison Cooper, Editor 
Caicium, N. Y. 


‘Educated Out of Their Common Sense”’ 


HE above phrase was used by the Editor’s Father 
many years ago. Whether it originated with him 
or some other person makes no difference, but I 
give my wise Father credit for it, because he had plenty 
of wisdom in his own right. What he said was that our 
young people are being ‘‘educated out of their common 
sense.’’ Surely that was wisdom of the first water. And 
it young people were being ‘‘educated out of their com- 
mon sense’’ fifty years ago, what shall we say about the 
situation today? Surely that statement of conditions 
those many years back is more than pertinent today. 


But the remedy? That is the question which is bother- 
ing us, rather than the fact. If we knew the remedy we 
could soon meet the facts as they exist and correct con- 
ditions accordingly. How shall we improve our educa- 
tional methods so that our young people will not be 
‘‘educated out of their common sense?’’ That question 
cannot be answered with any. certainty, because no 
method has been adopted which has proved itself to be 
superior. Much patching has been done with our educa- 
tional methods of recent years and, indeed, patching has 
always been the method of improvement. Patching, how- 
ever, has not resulted in real educational improvement. 
It has resulted only in a complicated method of instruc- 
tion of doubtful value and of little utility. 


But let us not bear too strongly, friends, on that word 
‘‘utility.’”’ There are many things which have little 
utility which still have important value to the human 
race. Indeed, the things which are what our hard-headed 
civilization likes to call practical, are many of them 
detrimental to the advancement of the race, and destruc- 
tive to best citizenship. So if we employ the word ‘‘util- 
ity,’’ we must qualify it strongly, and know that it means 
things of value to the race considered from a viewpoint 
which is far removed from the material. 


So while we started out with common sense as the 
general subject of this short preachment, we must remem- 
ber that the term can easily be misapplied and that 
common sense may mean material things of little moral 
and spiritual value. 

The term ‘‘education’’ as we understand it, has been 
applied to what is furnished our young people in our 
institutions of learning. The True Education, which 


this Editor has been fond of putting forward as the 
acquirement of really worthwhile knowledge, cannot be 
closely defined, but it means anything which makes for 
better citizenship, higher morality, and greater spiritual 
advancement. 
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tition of ten thousand prayers.” | 





We must not forget that the chief business of life is 
living and that an education which does not teach us to 
live in a way which leads to better thinking and better 
living is not real education, but only a spurious and 28 
superficial education. We need teaching which will enable 
us to appreciate the common things of life and the things 
which go to make up a well-balanced set of activities 
that will lead us somewhere other than to mere self- 
entertainment and self-gratification. 


Appearances vs. Realities;—Facts vs. Fiction;— 
Superficialities vs. Real Merit 


NE of the most famous statements made by Henry 
Ford was to the effect that ‘‘ History is Bunk.’’ Now 
Henry did not explain to me just what he meant by that 
statement, but if I am allowed to interpret it, he meant 
that history was made by men who were misled as to the 
true facts which comprise real history. That is being 
very liberal toward the historians. Historians are only 
mere men and are likely to be prejudiced in one way 
or another, and be misled by appearances rather than 
governed by the realities which they could have dug out 
had they been sufficiently skilled. 
But the main thought of this little story is based on 
what the wise Daniel Webster is quoted as saying, which 
is as follows: 


“The world is governed more by appearances than by 
realities, so that it is fully as necessary to seem to know 
something as to know it.” 


Here again we are a bit in doubt as to the true meaning 
of our old friend, Daniel Webster, but doubtless what he 
did mean is that a fellow who is a good advertiser of 
himself gets a reputation for knowing things that he does 
not know; and that the fellow who is popular does the 
governing rather than the man who has ability. Let that 
statement sink into your consciousness, friends, and see 
where you arrive. 

In any neighborhood, anywhere, will be found men and 
women who have little ability to do things themselves 
and whose chief quality is the ability to ‘‘mix.’’ You 
know people (perhaps they live next dvor to you) who 
do not even know how to live properly, yet they have the 
popularity which gives them the open road to almost 
anything that they want. Figure it out for yourself and 
see what you can make of it. 


What is the answer? It is just this! Even though we 
may have confidence in our ability, and even though we 
may have real ability, it is necessary, if we are to get 
forward as we should, to put our best foot forward and 
put our best side outward. The man who lives for himself 
and has little consideration for the other fellow, and even 
the person who has unquestioned ability, if he is a natural 
grouch and drives people away from him by his behavior, 
is not likely to make much progress, either in the aceumu- 
lation of the material things of this life, or what is more 
important in influencing the world for the better. 


So, friends, it is best that we understand these things 
in their true light and give proper weight to them as we 
journey through iife. The petson who is superficial and 
mostly on the surface should study to live up to appear- 
ances. The person who is pure gold at heart but has a 
rough exterior and a way which is not pleasing, should 
give heed to the thought that a bit of self-training and 
greater consideration for others will in no way belittle 
him, at the same time giving him a greater influence for 
food. 

Think over Daniel Webster’s famous words and remem- 
ber also that no one may, with impunity, disregard the 
opinion and good-will of his fellows. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Summer Resort Becomes Permanent Home 

RATHER well-known and somewhat famous horti- 
A eultural writer, whose writings have been utilized 

by this magazine, and who has prepared some very 
superior descriptive matter and furnished some remark- 
ably superior photographs, has essentially adopted THE 
Cooper PLAN, and under one of the suggestions made in 
this department many months back, of utilizing a summer 
place as a permanent home. 

In sending in more material for use in THE FLOWER 
Grower, my old friend writes that she has permanently 
taken up her abode on a forested, water-shore place, 
which has been utilized for many years as a summer 
vacation retreat. Enough of the forest has been cleared 
for a vegetable pateh for herself and young daughter. 
She has berries, and fruit trees which were planted some 
years back. <A small creek has been dammed, forming 
a series of small cascading pools; a rock garden built, 
with beach rocks, up the steep pitch to the primitive 
cottage. Seeds from the world’s great mountain ranges 
secured from the four corners of the earth, have been 
planted. 

My writer friend reports that she and her young 
daughter are having a grand and gorgeous time; that 
they have not even a rural postman; and since the naviga- 
tion company took off their boat, that they need to go six 
miles across the island to get another. While this would 
seem to be a rather lonesome situation, she reports that 
there is always something interesting to do, and says: 

“Never again the town for me, even if editors eut their 
tightly-drawn purse strings with wild abandon! I am 
under the impression that this is corroborative evidence 
toward what you have been telling people these many 
years.” 


HAT this woman has done and is doing, (and please 

note that she has been in her island location for 
three years), is not strictly THE Cooper PLAN; but THE 
Cooper PLAN has variations, and this is one of them. 
She will doubtless continue her writing to some extent, 
although necessarily restricted; and the fact that she is 
living on a tract which was formerly used as a summer 
resort will show what ean be done in this direction. Many 
country: places can be made into permanent homes to fine 
advantage. 

There is in fact no rule for adopting THE Cooper PLAN 
for country living. It is only necessary to adjust the 
inclinations, the abilities, and the disposition of the per 
son, to fit the situation. These same inclinations, abili 
ties, and dispositions, can be adapted to situations, rather 
than make the situation adapt itself to the natural 
qualifications of the individual. That is one of the great 
benefits of THE Cooper PLAN. It smooths out many of 
the sharp points and the rough spots in the person who 
should perhaps possess less individuality and more of the 
inherent qualities of the human being. 


Tree Seeds Abundant in 1934 


NY horticulturist, gardener, or nature student, with 

a fair sense of observation, cannot help but notice 
the greatly-varying behavior of certain trees so far as 
seeding is concerned. Even as a youngster this Editor 
noticed the great abundance of seeds on the Soft Maples 
some years. The Box Elder, a cousin of the Maple, also 
has the same trait. Some years they are literally loaded 
with seeds and they muss up everything in the vicinity. 
During 1934 the Elms produced fruit (in the form of 
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seeds) in such quantities that the trees appeared partly 
brown instead of green; and when the seeds began to fall 
they were a nuisance, as explained above in connection 
with Box Elders, and Soft Maples. Cottonwoods with 
their downy offspring scatter their cottony seeds over the 
landseape, sticking onto everything that would have a 
tendency to catch light materials. Then the Soft Maples 
with their heavy seed-bearing sprays gave the trees a 
vellow appearance. Afterwards the Ash comes into fruit 
and they were so loaded with the light-green pods that 
the leaves were almost unseen. 

The question is,—why this great abundance of seeds 
on trees during 1934? Was it because of the drouthy 
conditions and heat, or because of favorable weather 


‘conditions during the time the fruit buds were forming 


the year before? It is quite likely that the heat and 
drouth of 1933 caused the unusual fruitfulness in 1934. 
When the life of any plant is threatened, its reproductive 
funetions are stimulated. Pruning, withholding of water, 
allowing the plants to become pot bound, and any other 
method of ehecking growth will give a greater output of 
fruit or seeds. It is therefore probable that 1935 may 
see another large crop of fruit and seeds. It is always 
interesting to note nature’s seeming vagaries. 


Authenticity of State Flowers 


OME vears back there was published in this maga 

zine a list of State Flowers, with brief descriptions 
This original article brought criticism. One might infer 
that the facts for an article of this kind could be easily 
verified, but this is far from correct. . Recently another 
article on State Flowers appeared in these pages, and 
brought still more eriticism. This time the Editor’s mind 
was prepared for the criticism, and thereby hangs a tale 

Probably no other man has done as much work on this 
subject as C. W. Johnson, of Springfield, Mass. Mr. John 
son has been working on the State Flowers for over 
twenty years. He has been in correspondence with many 
of the leading botanists in various parts of the country ; 
he has written the Governor of each State, and each State 
Library; and he has sent a picture of a flower, asking if 
it was the correct one for their State. Tle has also been 
instrumental in furnishing information for articles and 
pictures for national papers and magazines. He says it 
is hard to decide just what name to use for the flowers 
of some States, and that it is difficult to decide whether a 
local name, or a nationally-known name, or in some cases 
the seientifie name, should he used. 

State Flowers have been changed from time to time, and 
different flowers have been adopted by different organiza 
tions. Some of these facts are set forth in an article, 
‘* Official State Flowers,’’ which will be found on another 
page of this issue. 

It has been difficult for Mr. Jolinson to get certain 
facts regarding State Flowers; for instance, the date of 
the passing of the law adopting the particular flower 
Therefore, it was a natural result that readers should 
criticise the articles which have already appeared, and that 
there will be future criticism. All readers are requested 
to send in corrections where they believe the wrong name 
or wrong flower is used. In this connection please note Mr. 
Johnson’s list on another page, and that this list was 
corrected up to January Ist of the present year, so far 
as information and facts were available. 

Mr. Johnson will prepare for this magazine a series of 
articles on the State Flowers. He lectures on the subject 
of wild flowers, and has supplied schools and museums 
with sets of pictures and lantern slides of State Flowers. 
His knowledge is very superior and far-reaching on the 
general subject under discussion, 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


‘¢€;° to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise.” Solomon, 
the observing, having noticed the in- 
ordinate industry of this tiny insect that 
probably ranks next below only man in 
intelligence, uses her as an example for 
the idler. Note, however, that the 
tamous collaborator of proverbs, Wise 
himself above all others, admonishes 
wisdom in the consideration of the ways 
of the diligent insect. He doesn’t say: 
“Consider her ways and follow all ot 
them.” That would not be wisdom. 

In his delightful delineation of the ant, 
Director Mann of the National Zoological 
Park, Washington, cites that there are 
amongst ants, morons, paupers, ingrates, 
thieves, kidnappers, and murderers; and 
when he was asked which is the more 
intelligent, man or the ant, he says he 
felt inclined to reply, “It depends on the 
man—and the ant.” 

Much has been learned about ants since 
Sir John Lubbock, later Lord Avebury, 
made the exhaustive studies that led to 
the writing of his book, “Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps,” forty years ago; the hook 
that inspired many entomologists to take 
up an intensified study of ant life, their 
manners and eustoms. There are so 
many species of ants and their habits 
are so varied that what has already been 
learned of them wauld reauire a volu 
minous work to record. 

There are unmistakable evidences that 
ants think and converse. Whatever their 
language, it seems to find conveyance 
through the sense of touch, as indicated 
by the patting of their crossed antennae 
at meeting. In every ant colony are to 
he found three classes, birth-bestowed 
castes as rigorous as those imposed by the 
religious laws of Brahmanism, — viz.. 
males, females, and workers. The males 
and females are winged; the workers, 
which comprise the: great majority, are 
undeveloped females and are wingless. 
These latter build the nests, care for the 
young, provide the food for the colony, 
and in their wars do the fighting. 

Predestined to its individual station in 
the socialistic scheme of the commune, 
by the aecident of birth, the ant adapt- 
itself perfectly to communistie life; and 
those who would investigate this dream 
of the idealist, should also, “Go to the 
ant, consider her wavs,” but “be wise!” 

“Ants are on my Peonies, what shall | 
do?” is a perennial question that seems 
likely to persist until the end of time. 
The question is such a seemingly useless 
one that [I am tempted to suggest in 
answer that the inquirer go and weed the 
water in the 


onion bed, or change the 
voldtish bowl! The ants come for the 
sweet honey-dew that exudes from the 


hud and stalk of the Peony, which Nature 
probably provided to be there for them; 
and in partaking of the tempting viand 
they do no more harm than is done by 
the bees or the butterflies when they visit 
our garden flowers for a similar purpose. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


In the above preachment the delightful 
old Glad Philosopher teaches a fine lesson 
in The Balanced Viewpoint. Why worry 
about ants when they do no harm? 

(Editor) 
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Bordering With Annuals 


By SOPHIE K. STROEBEL 


HE edging of beds and borders 

with bright and showy annuals 

makes a great deal of color in the 
varden, up to October, when the first 
frosts sadden the picture. There are a 
few old favorites, however, like Sweet 
Alyssum, Zinnias, Marigolds, and Ca- 
lendulas, which seem to have a great 
amount of endurance and are able to 
withstand any reasonable degree of cold 
weather; and even after the first snowfall 
you can almost always be sure of at least 
a few Marigolds and some Sweet Alyssum 
that have the courage to hold up their 
heads. The real gardener enjoys raising 
his own annual seedlings, either in a sunny 
window in flats, or in a ecoldframe in the 
garden, but for an inexperienced person 
it takes both time and patience. So if 
you have not much of both, it is most 
convenient to select them from reliable 
nurseries, as this method rarely fails if 
planting is done in good, fertile, and 
sunny loeations. 

There are many beautiful combinations, 
depending a great deal upon the borders 
and beds to be edged. Long rose beds 
edged with Sweet Alyssum (Little Dorit) 
combined with Blue Lobelia (Heavenly 
Blue) make a very satisfactory border 
and a useful one for picking. 

Virginian Stock (or French Forget-me- 
not) comes in wonderful shades of red, 
white, pale-lavender, and crimson, and 
will fit in with almost any arrangement of 
flowers. As an edging, sow the seeds 
where you want them to grow and resow 
later in the season, which will give you 
constant bloom until frost. 

Candytuft, in white, rose, and lavender, 
makes a very thrifty border as well as a 
heautiful one, and gives flowers for 
cutting all Summer and Fall. Pansies 
with Mignonette make a lovely old 
fashioned and very fragrant border. 

Dwarf Phlox (Nana compacta) grows 
from five to six inches high and comes in 
heautitul shades of rose, searlet, sky 
blue, primrose, yellow, and white; a great 
favorite for edgings. 

Signata Pumila,—a lovely orange, 
dwarf Marigold,—makes a very gay, as 
well as hardy border, and blooms way into 


cold weather. Portulaca, or Rose Moss, 
is ua good low-growing edging. It has 
very beautiful shades, but the salmon 
rose combined with Myosotis (annual 


F'orget-me-not) is especially pleasing. 

Ageratum, Blue Mexican Floss Flower, 
is a very satisfactory border plant, and 
by keeping blooms picked you will have 
flowers into the late Fall. It 
lovely edging for rose beds. 

Petunias, variety Rose of Hleave Hy with 
Barker’s Blue and a lavender shade, 
Howard’s Star Highbred Improved, are 
most satisfactory and have blossoms until 
frost. 

Nigella (Love-in-a-mist — F e nn e | 
lower) is easy to grow from seed. Sow 
where you want it to grow. The plant 
has laey foliage and a beautiful flower in 
a mist of fine green. 

Among Nasturtiums, the new double, 


makes a 


Golden Gleam, is a great favorite, being 
very fragrant, with beautiful orange and 
yellow flowers, splendid for picking. The 
Tom Thumb mixture of Zinnias, a very 
dwarf plant of from 5 to 6 inches, hardy, 
and in beautiful pastel colors, is highly 
recommended for edgings. 

Henderson had a most unusual border 
or edging at the New York Show. It was 
of Acroclinium, a rose-pink strawflower 
like a beautiful double Aster, which was 
very much admired. Here is what one of 
the catalogues says of the plant: “Low- 
growing, pretty, little cup-shaped flowers 
in shades of pink and rose.” 

Godetias make a good border where 
briliant color is wanted. Give a very 
sunny position with plenty of fertilizer, 
and they will repay you with a wealth of 
bloom. The real secret of having your 
annual borders and edgings look thrifty 
is to plant them in sunny positions and 
keep the dead and fading flowers picked, 
for it is fatal to have them go to seed. 


“One touch of nature 
Makes the whole world kin” 
| HAVE been the recipient of flowers 


from coast to coast. 1 greatly appre- 
ciate these wonderful gifts. Outstanding 
in my life are a few incidents which truly 
exemplify that little bit of goodness in 
everyone who loves flowers. 

Morning after morning, I found a 
beautiful bouquet of violets, tied with 
grocery cord, lying in the hall or porch. 
It was months before I learned who put 
them there. It was a little colored girl. 
living in the country. “I heard violets 
are your favorite flower. I put them 
there for you because I thought you 
would not accept them from a colored 
girl! TI love violets, too.” 

Something fine in that 
heart of great: tenderness. 

An Italian gardener, in one of Amer 
ica’s largest scenic gardens, gave me 
flowers and fruit from the estate. “It is 
all my job is worth if it became known 
| gave these to you, but I sense your 
love of flowers. You could never buy 
one of these, but take them and love 
them until they are no more.’ Did | 
love: them ? 

One hot August afternoon IL swuny 
from the Olive Street car in St. Louis, 
Missouri, so tired of the office, I wanted 
to weep. Going down Euclid Avenue, a 
group of little children ran toward me, 
each earrying flowers on mighty small 
stems. “We were waiting tor you,” ex 
claimed the little strangers. “We see 
you pass every day and Bill said, ‘Save 
these for her, I’ll bet she loves flowers.’ 
Bill was a good guesser! 

A very old lady came to my house one 
gray spring morning. “Here is a buncli 
of daffodils, planted by yoar grand 
mother, years ago.” What thoughts arose 
in my mind of both women. What ten 
derness such little things create in our 
hearts—flowers, why flowers are love! 


M. H. T., (Ohio) 


little 


girl, a 
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KAARK) KHREMS 
Rusby Pine, Kinkakyyt 
‘es 


Famous old Pine, trained in shape of Sailing 








Vessel; growing in a Temple Garden in Kyoto, Japan 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


Rocked by the breezes light, 
The blossoming Wistaria 
Sleeps peacefully to-night. 
—JAPANESE VERSE 
JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
LASSICAL Japanese Flower Ar- 
rangement was featured for the 
first time in the United States in 
San Francisco, California, the last week 
of April. This special feature was put on 
for the benefit of the Garden Club of 
America delegation en route to Japan. 
Not only was the old style of Flower 
Arrangement, in Japanese ikebana, dis- 
played, but also the modern style, 
moribana. At the same time miniature 
or dish gardens were on exhibition, as 
well as an interesting collection of dif- 
ferent kinds of dwarf trees for which 
Japan is famous. 


DWARFING TREES A SECRET 

The American Garden Club delegates 
may learn many interesting things about 
gardening in Japan, but very little 
actually about the process of dwarfing 
trees, for that secret is guarded most 
jealously. A few general rules may, how- 
ever, be gleaned. Often the trees are 
laid on their sides for a season, covered 
with moss to give a one-sided, twisted 
look. These tiny trees are never repotted 
and are sometimes 200 to 300 years old, 
although they assume quite an aged look 
at only four or five years old. Here in 
the West, we often shorten the lives of 
our plants, as well as our own lives, by 
overfeeding. In Japan they seem to have 
found the secret of longevity, at least in 
these tiny trees, by starving them ;—they 
actually starve these tiny trees into per- 
petual existence. 


MAY IS THE FLOWER MONTH IN JAPAN 


Our Garden Club delegates will arrive 
at the best time of the year to see plants 
in bloom. The Wistaria will be especially 
lovely. By the way, the English name for 
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this beautiful vine was given in honor of 
an American doctor, Caspar Wistar. 
Everyone admires the graceful vine, with 
its long sprays of delicate-mauve or pure- 
white blossoms, which sometimes grows 
to be 500 years old in Japan, where it has 


reached a high state of cultivation. The 
bark is used to make ropes and also 
sandals. The branches of the Wistaria 


are in demand for cables for bridges be- 
eause of their durability. The 
roasted are often eaten, and in taste are 
not unlike roasted chestnuts. The tender 
young leaves are often used instead of tea. 
In China the flowers also are used as 
food. 

In Japan there is a quaint faney that 
Wistaria is fond of wine! They say that 
if a jug of wine is placed near, soon the 
tendrils and young branches grow jug- 
wards. Wistaria is the ideal of the 
Japanese woman, an emblem of gentleness 
and obedience, two characteristics of 
Nippon’s dainty little ladies. 


seeds 


GOOD MORNING GLORY 


The Morning Glory came as a primi 
tive weed from China to Japan, where 
it has been developed into a thousand 
varying forms and lovely colors. There 
is even a Morning Glory Club in Japan, 
so popular is it to grow these plants. 
There they do not train the vines over 
trellises and porches, but instead grow 
them as individual pot plants. Sometimes 
a blossom will be as large across as a 
dinner plate. 

TOY GARDENS 

Hachi-niwa, or dish gardens, featured 
at the April San Franciseo show, will be 
something else our American delegates 
will be interested in. There is no par- 
ticular secret in making these pigmy 
gardens, although there are as many rules 
and regulations in regard to proper pro- 
portion and other details as in Flower 
Arrangement. The toy landscapes must 


be laid out according to the size of the 
dish, and then carried out in perfect 
proportion. Several varieties of moss are 
needed to cover mountains, rocks, and to 
area beneath the tiny pines. Tiny im- 
plements are also needed; a fine water 
sprayer, enlarged forceps, and so on. 


The years may come and go, 
But still the pine-tree flowrishes. 


JAPANESE LINES 


PINE TREE IN JAPAN SYMBOL OF LONG LIFE 

The Japanese love the Pine Tree quite 
as dearly as they do the beloved Cherry 
and Maple Trees. In temple gardens one 
often sees ancient Pine Trees trained to 
represent some design; as a ship perhaps. 
Stout wires are bent into the desired 
shape and wound with string to prevent 
injury to the growing Pines; and then 
they are trained to grow in the desired 
shape. The one whose picture is shown, 
is hundreds of years old and grows in an 
old Kyoto temple garden, often visited by 
this writer. The other picture of Flower 
Arrangement or Japanese ikebana shows 
the artistic possibilities in simple and 
insignificant things. 


NOW IS THE 
TO. COME TO 


TIME POR ALI 
THE AID OF 
GARDENS 


GooD 


THEIR 


PEOPLE 
HERB 


More and more people are becoming 
herb conscious. At the Garden Clubs 
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Classical Japanese Flower Arrangement, 
composed of a branch of Pine and a few 
twigs. It shows the artistic possibili- 
ties of simple, insignificant things 





all over the country lectures on the sub- 
ject of herbs are most popular. The 
women of the California Spring Blossom 
and Wild Flower Ass’n. have planted an 
herb garden in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. Mrs. Helen Morgenthau Fox, 
sister of our Secy. of Treasury, made her- 
self an herb garden with over 300 kinds 
growing in it, then she sat herself down 
(Continued on page 282) 
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JEAN CAYEUX 


ANNUAL OFFERING OF WORLD'S FINEST/V 


COOLEY'S, | 


SILVERTON} ¢ 


IRIS TIME 


your door. 





COLLECTION "A" 20 for $3 
or any 12 for $2 
YOUR CHOICE 

Asia Mrs. Marion Cran 
Euphony Moonbeam 
Midgard Sunbeam 
Aphrodite Delight 
Sikh Allure 
Buto Magnifica 
Santa Barbara Cinnabar 
Labor L'Aiglon 
Le Correge King Karl 
Germaine Perthuis Ophelia 
Wedgewood Montour 
Loetitia Michaud Bruno 


San Louis Rey 





COLLECTION *“B" 10 for $3 
YOUR CHOICE 

Dolly Madison Melchior 
Golden Harvest Sunlight 
Beau Sabreur Allure 
Henri Riviere Padre 
Indian Chief Sonata 
Frieda Mohr Ultra 
Marquisette * Magenta 
Pluie d'Or Purissima 
Coronation King Tut 
Camelliard Elsinore 
Omaha Cardinal 
Andante Rosakura 
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Now, and during the 
coming two months, you should plan on 
adding those new Irises to your garden for 
blooms next spring. There are so many 
splendid things now available at surpris- 
ingly low prices, such a wealth of recent 
creations may be yours at only a fraction of 
their original cost, no one should deny his 
garden at least a few specimens of the Iris 
elite. 


If you secure your plants early they will be 
firmly established by fall, assuring you of 
representative blooms next season. Bearded 
lrises are best planted shortly after the 
flowering period. We ship to all parts of 
the world, and prepay transportation to 


$1 B 


“ 








GA 


3 Mrs. Valerie Wes# - 
3 Wm. Mohr - - 
3 Indian Chief - 
10 Midgard - - 
5 Euphony - - 
















| 


’ GARDENS 


Nj OREGON 


thee MOST 
of the BEST 
for the LEAST 


When you buy Irises from Cooley's Gardens 
you avoid the pitfalls so often in the path 
of ‘bargain’ offers. It is your privilege to 
select the varieties you desire, every one of 
which is correctly labeled and guaranteed 
true to name. 


Nor need you have any doubt about the 
size of the rhizomes~-every one will be as 
large as a walnut and even up to the size 
of a small apple. Such plants have been 
responsible for the growth and reliability 
of our firm. Quantity production and fertile 
Oregon soil permit prices lower than aver- 
age for healthy, clean, true-to-name stock 
of a size that we can be proud of and that 
you will be proud to receive. WM. MOHR 


TIVARIETIES OF IRIS AT BARGAIN PRICES 











iy ee. COLLECTION "C" 10 for $5 COLLECTION "D" 10 for $10 
-f------ : YOUR CHOICE YOUR CHOICE 
want! &, aaa saci Venus de Milo Phebus Depute Nomblot 
eee Desert Gold King Mides Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
Dogrose 
San Francisco Zuni Ethelwyn Dubuar 








RITE TODAY FOR Wm. Mohr Los Angeles Blue Velvet 


Anne M. Cayeux 


MERICA’S FINEST aa ani Clara Noyes 


IS CATALOG Grace Sturtevant Day Dream Persia 
Vert Galant 
. e ° . . 
| Sir Michael Sensation Frivolite 
\ 48-page catalog, cénteining more than Mrs. Valerie West Numa Roumestan Talisman 
4 ore of natural color reproductions of licens 
\ Bs, is yours for the asking. In it you will Senlac Eothen : 
one of the world’s most complete lists Evolution 
odern Irises, together with a fine assort- Dauntless M. A. Porter Largo 
of Oriental Poppies, Japanese Irises, ; ; 
h Irises, and also some two dozen of Indian Chief Legend 


hewest Hemerocallis. Send for it today. 
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June in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


the blooms are about spent, one 

may plant rooted cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums for fall blooming. 
When the flowers have finally ended their 
display of color, they may be uprooted 
carefully in order not to disturb the 
roots of the young mum plants. 


A MONG the flowers in the beds where 


Since our record-breaking wet Winter, 
snails and slugs wax fat and numerous. 
A goodly (?) diet to put them on is 
composed of a mixture of one ounce of 
calcium arsenate and sixteen ounces of 
bran, bound together with a small amount 
of water, added gradually. Use just 
enough water to make the mixture 
crumbly. In the. evening spread _ the 
poison around in damp places in the 
garden. To be thoroughly effective the 
bait must be kept moist. If there are 
young children who have the run of the 
varden, eare should be taken, for ealeium 
arsenate is poisonous to the genus homo. 


Dahlia cuttings may be made in June. 


It is hoped that the amateur gardener 
visited a Chrysanthemum Show last Fall. 
If he did so, he probably came away 
with a list as long as his arm, of varieties 
that he just had to have. The Japanese 
ineurved or show Chrysanthemums are 
lovely, of course, but require so much 
eare that half the enjoyment is lost. 
The anemone, single, pompon, and button 
varieties are much more easy of culture 
and in the end are beautiful beyond 
words. The anemone type has a central 
cushion of tubular florets, surrounded by 
one or two rows of strap-shaped florets, 
frequently of a contrasting shade. Some 
outstanding named anemones are ‘as fol- 
lows: Captivation is old-rose-bronze; 
Tzola is amaranth-rose; Tuscoba is old- 
gold and Indian-red. Among the singles, 
notable named ones are: Genevieve, 
violet; Ida C. Skiff, apricot-bronze; and 
Mrs. F. J. Mills, terra cotta. <A lovely 
little pompon is Pink Dot, blush-white 
with pink center. There is still another 
section of rather unusual Chrysanthemums 
called the feathery or spidery varieties, 
of which Rayonante, a clear-pink, is most 
outstanding. Young mum _ plants in 
thumb pots may be secured very reason 
ably now; the price depending on whether 
the variety is a new introduction or has 
been on the market for some time. 


It would be well now at the beginning 
of hot weather to muleh the garden 
thoroughly. Rotted manure or peat moss 
would be best. Place a liberal helping 
of either of these two around the base ot 
every growing thing. This will tend to 
hold moisture around the roots of plants, 
and will keep the ground from baking 
during the hot days of Summer; and will 
fertilize as well. 


During June, divide and diseard or 
replant elsewhere the rhizomes of Iris 
Germanica, if they seem to be shoulder 
ing each other out of the ground. The 
whole rhizome need not be uprooted to 
do this; merely use a sharp knife, cutting 
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down through the part to be removed, 
then pulling it out without disturbing 
the growth of the parent plant. 


Cut back the plants of Catmint if you 
desire another crop of bloom; and who 
does not? 


Certain annuals may still be sown. In 
fact they do better if their planting has 
been put off until really warm weather, 
for they are heat-loving plants. They 
are: Salpiglossis, Portulaca, Nasturtium, 
Afriean Marigold, Spiral Candytuft, 
Calendula, and Mignonette. 


Three Valuable Evergreen Wild 
Cherries 


ILE Wild Cherry of Carolina, Cerasus 
Carolinensis, is proving to be a very 
superior shrub and small tree for Cali- 
fornia and as far South as San Diego, 
where it flourishes even in the long dry 
Summer. Its foliage is very glossy, 3 
inches by 1 ineh, and makes an excellent 
large hedge when planted six to eight 
feet apart. Also it is excellent as a 
single, large shrub, or grown tor a 
medium-sized shade tree. Its black fruits, 
borne abundantly, are less than 1% inch 
long and have no fleshy fruit. It is not 
common in California, but should be more 
generally grown for its superior qualities. 
In strong contrast, is the Catalina 
Cherry, Prunus integrifolia, a native of 
Catalina Island, several miles off the 
coast from Los Angeles. This tree grows 
to be fifty feet in height, and its fine, 
large, glossy leaves resemble quite closely 
the foliage of the pear but a dark, rich- 
green. The truit is as large as a small 
Cherry, ¥% inch and over; a rich, dark 
color with a palatable juice, and the big 
round pit is Y% inch in diameter. Being 
an island tree and not subject to any 
severe cold, it flourishes best along the 
It stands trimming well and makes 
au very superior hedge when planted 6 
to 8 feet apart. The quality of the fruit 
might be improved by hybridization and 
selection. 

Prunus ilicifolia, the California Wild 
Holly, makes a most attractive shrub, 
with its bright-red fruits in the late Fall, 
'5 inch in diameter, but all pit and no 
fruit. Its foliage is small, less than 1 tu 
115 inches; quite a bright, glossy-green, 
edges very much serrated and sharp, like 
the Ilex or Holly—hencee its specific name. 
This variety has become of commercial 
use for Christmas wreaths, with the 
native red toyon berries for decoration. 
‘This variety makes a very fine hedge and 
individual shrub, and in deep soil, with 
age, makes a choice shade tree smaller 
than an oak, and it should be uséd more 
generally. 

These two California Cherries described 
above flourish with plenty of rain in the 
Winter and much dryness in the Summer, 
and on that account are valuable plants. 
All these Cherries are grown from seed 


coast. 


and may be planted where they -are - 


to remain permanently, if the seedlings 
are thinned out the second or third year 
and given a little protection when very 
small. All stand trimming, and the less 
severe the better the results. 


Kate O. Sessions, (So. Calif.) 


The Value of Soil Testing 
COMPARATIVELY new aspect of 


soil science is the determination of 
the nutrient conditions within the soil by 
chemical methods perfected in the past 
few years, which bids fair to be a valu 
able contribution to soil management. It 
is essential to know the pH value (acid 
or alkaline reaction) and the definite 
amounts of Nitrate Nitrogen, Ammonia 
Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Potassium, Cal- 
cium, Magnesium, Manganese, and 
Aluminum. 

Soil analysis will determine these val- 
ues, all of which are necessary to plant 
life in their correct proportions in readily 
assimilable forms; and from them, the 
correet amount and kind of fertilizer to 
produce the best conditions of raising the 
crops desired. It also determines whether 
or not lime is necessary. To illustrate 
for example an arbitrary case, the report 
of the analysis would read as follows: 

“To grow a good crop of gladioli, it will be 
necessarly to add 25 Ibs. of 5-10-5 fertilizer, 
and 10 ounces of commercial sulfate of man 
ganese, to each 1000 square feet of area. No 
lime addition is necessary on account of favor 
able pH value and Calcium content.” 

Thus for each crop to be grown the soil 
analysis will indicate the proper plant 
foods to rectify the deficiencies and over- 
come abnormalities usually present in 
soils not scientifically treated. 

For best results it is recommended that 
one consult the agronomist of his local 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, to 
associate the soil analysis figures with his 
additional advice concerning each plant 
to be grown. In this manner, such co- 
operation will prove of substantial benefit 

The best liming and fertilizer practices, 
however, will not compensate for the in- 


jurious effects of poor soil tilth, improper 


cultural methods, and the like; therefore 
these factors must be made favorable to 
plant growth in order to be reasonably as- 
sured of success while providing the best 
nutrient conditions. 

Obtaining a true and representative 
sample of the soil is essential to the ac- 
euracy of the analysis. This is best se 
secured by digging small amounts of soil 
tu a depth of about 7 inches from several 
widely separated portions of the garden; 
these well mixed, freed of coarse roots and 
stones, about a pint taken in a non-me- 
tallie container, and submitted for testing. 

Soil testing will help to forestall crop 
failure due to improper fertilization, by 
pointing out’ and correcting the malnu- 
trient conditions, and will prove a medium 
of profit by preventing the wasteful use 
of unnecessary fertilizer ingredients. 
Thus, soil-econscious people will be able 
to obtain information to aid in the more 
intelligent management of soils; and hav- 
ing noted the success of scientific treat- 
ment, will progress to newer and more 
fascinating studies of soils from the basic 
knowledge of just what the soil contains. 


CuHarues A. H. Knapp, (Conn.) 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Each garden filled with blossoms rare, 

A subtle fragrance in the air 

Of new mown hay and roses fair 

With pure delight our senses swoon 
And this is June! 


UNE with its sunshine, warm breezes, 
and promise, adds much to the hap- 
piness and hope of the gardener. 
Even the laggard is tempted by the bright 
sunshine and warmth to begin garden 
operations; while the farmer, if not 
already haying and harvesting, is getting 
ready for it. Get up early to enjoy the 
freshness and subtle fragrance of the June 
air, and to work in the garden while it 
is still cool. If you have been foresighted 
and have a well-started garden, gather 
early radishes, erisp lettuce, new peas, 
onions, or other very early crops. 
Study the birds at this time and make 
a list of the kinds that are nesting in your 
varden or on your farm. Note the sort of 
food that they give to their young. 
Observe their coloring and other things 
of interest or importance. Try to take 
photographs of the birds, their nests, 
and their eggs. See that prowling 
animals, or mischievous or thoughtless 
children, do not disturb them. Make a 
list of the bird enemies in your location 
so ‘as to be able to guard against them. 
Keep the bird-bath filled, and the drink- 
ing fountain clean and full of fresh 
water at all times. 


If on account of weather or other con- 
ditions your garden is not yet entirely 
planted, hurry now to get into the ground 
the seeds of the flowers and vegetables 
that you propose to grow. Keep on 
transplanting into the border and vaeant 
spaces the seedling annuals that you 
started indoors. Set out such bedding 
plants as Coleus, Zanzibar Balsam, and 
Geraniums; remembering to pour water 
into the holes prepared, and to set the 
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—Will S. Gidley 


plants a little deeper than they were be- 
fore transplanting, press'ng each plant 
firmly into position and covering the 
top-soil with a mulch of dry soil. 


As insect enemies of many kinds are 
prevalent in June, one of the important 
garden chores is to spray and to wage 
war against them in other ways. Con 
trol eutworms that are so likely to destroy 
the tender-stemmed, newly-planted seed- 
lings of tomatoes, eabbage, and other 
vegetables and flowers, by the use of a 
poisoned bait. Prepare this by mixing 
into a stiff mash, about two ounces of 
white arsenic (or the same amount of 
Paris green), a half a peck of bran, and 
a pint of water. Sweeten the mixture 
with a half pint of cheap molasses. 
Toward evening seatter this mash about 
the base of the transplanted seedlings. 


Fill the window and porch boxes which 
you have prepared, as suggested last 
month, with those varieties of plants that 
are most likely to look and to do well in 
the location where they are to be grown. 
For a box that will have a sunny ex- 
posure, use Coleus, Geraniums, Petunias, 
dwarf and trailing Nasturtiums, Wander- 
ing Jew, Vinea, and German Ivy. In par- 
tial shade, plant Superflorens Begonias, 
Tuberous Begonias, Pansies, Ferns, 
foliage Geraniums, or Sweet Alyssum; 
and for trailing over the sides of the box, 
use English Ivy, Vinea, or Asparagus 
Sprengeri. 

In this latitude, plant dahlia tubers 
in the open ground from the end of May 
to the middle of June, for late exhibition 
bloom. Set the neck about three inches 
below the surface of the soil and firm. 


When the shoots appear, thin out. If 
two shoots are allowed to remain, in case 
of mishap a shoot is likely to be left. 
Keep the soil about the plants well stirred. 
Cannas, too, are better planted out in 
June than at an earlier date; especially 
if the season is late. 


Whether your town officially or un 
officially is to celebrate Flag Day, take 
advantage of the opportunity to raise the 
Star Spangled Banner to the top of the 
flag-pole. It is a beautiful emblem, su 
let it be seen. Fly the flag on June 14th, 
and on all other patriotic occasions; but 
before unfurling it to the breeze aequaint 
yourself with the proper usage. Do not 
“dip” the flag to any person or let it 
trail on the ground or in the water. 
Fasten the flag securely on a staff or 
flag-pole so that it will not become soiled, 
torn, or otherwise damaged. 


To keep the lawn attractive and velvety, 
use the lawn mower on it weekly, but 
do not eut the grass too closely during 
any very warm or dry spells of weather. 
When not needed to protect the lawn, use 
the grass clippings to mulch Sweet Peas 
and other flowers and shrubs that will 
benefit thereby. Do not begin to water 
the lawn until it is quite necessary, and 
then saturate the soil thoroughly. Mere 
surface sprinkling, which encourages 
shallow rooting, is likely to do more 
harm than good. As sod is a wonderful 
check on erosion, the recent rains and 
dust storms in the Middle West empha 
size the great need and value of sod; so 
plant grass wherever you can. 


Now, and during the entire blooming 
season, while the garden is yielding lib- 
erally, share your flowers with those who 
do not have them. Give flowers to your 
friends, to acquaintances, and to shut 
ins. Donate surplus blooms to nearby 
hospitals; or if you commute, leave flow 
ers at the booths maintained for that pur 
pose. Share your wealth of flowers with 
and give pleasure to crippled children, 
adult invalids, and the lonely aged who 
might not otherwise enjoy flowers. 


As some kinds of flowers do not carry 
or keep well, select for cutting those 
varieties that are known to possess last 
ing qualities. Such flowers as Holly 
hocks and Poppies may be enjoyed in the 
garden rather than indoors. To prolong 
the freshness of flowers, and add to the 
chances of their arriving in good con 
dition, gather the blooms in the early 
evening and place them loosely in it 
crock or pail of water so that the stems 
may overnight store up moisture to carry 
on. In the morning, bunch lightly with 
out crowding, into a eardboard boy. 


To prolong bloom in the garden, no 
seeds should be allowed to develop. Cul 
off at once any pods that may be dis 
covered. 3e sure to keep the flowers 
picked from Sweet Peas and Pansies to 
obtain a long season of bloom. Cut back 
the bloom on perennial Candytuft. As 
soon as Phlox, Delphinium, Archillea, and 
Flax have ceased to bloom, cut the plants 
back quite severely. Apply liquid manure 
about once a week, and they will likely 
reward you for this special attention, with 
a second display of flowers. 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


UNE finds the Vegetable Garden 
entering its best growing period with 
a minimum of weather hazards. 


The 21st of June is considered the 
proper time for planting late Cueumbers, 
by the old-fashioned gardener; but it 
might be just as well to set the date a 
week or two earlier. Late Cueumbers 
frequently have the disadvantage of dry 
weather; but as they thrive much better 
with plenty of moisture, we must see that 
they get it in one way or another if we 
wish thrifty vines. Tiles ten inches 
across, or larger, sunk in the ground, 
provide an exeellent means of keeping 
the roots moist. 


Place about four inches of the tile 
in the ground, and fill the interior with 
stable manure nearly to the top. Work 
the ground around the tile and plant the 
Cueumbers in a cirele about three inches 
from the side. Pour a bueket of water 
into the tile frequently. The larger the 
tile, the more vines it will accommodate. 
Melons, also, may be planted around tiles 
with good results. 


If late cabbage seed has not been sown, 
do not delay longer. Water them well 
to hasten growth of plants. 


Celery plants to produce for winter 
storage should be set out the middle of 
this month. The ground must be kept 
fairly moist until they are well estab- 
lished. 


The last planting of Sweet Potatoes 
inay be set out very early in the month, 
although they have a better chance of 
maturing if planted in latter May. 


June brings a horde of inseets to our 
gardens which must be fought in one way 
or another if we wish to get the benefit 
of the vitamins instead of the pests. 
Frequently cabbage worms will eat every- 
thing but the stalks of cabbage plants, 
if nothing is done to hinder them. 
Dipping the plants into a solution of 
arsenate of lead before setting them in 
the ground will give the plants a little 
time at least, to begin their growing un- 
molested. Care should be taken when 
using the solution, as it is quite 
poisonous. Sifted wood ashes worked into 
the ground around the roots, and the ashes 
dusted over the plants, throwing it on in 
a way that the under side of the leaves 
gets the benefit, frequently will diseour- 
age these cabbage pests. 


A good sprinkling of ashes on the 
vines of Melons, Squashes, Cucumbers, 
and like plants, will in many eases put 
an end to the activities of the bugs that 
attack them. Here, too. the under sides 
of the leaves must get the full benefit of 
the ashes. 


Sometimes the gardener is greatly dis- 
couraged a few days after setting out 
Tomatoes, Peppers, and Eggplants, to 
discover that “something” has neatly eut 
a number of the plants off at the ground. 
This may continue until most of the 
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plants are destroyed. If one takes a knife 
or trowel and digs earefully near the root 
of the afflicted plants, he usually will find 
the offender to be a fat cut worm. 


The gardener in June finds that life 
is one continual round of hoeing. Weeds, 
like Vegetables, find this a fine month 

















moisture for 
and = Melons 


Provide even 
Cucumbers 


to put forth their best efforts, and so 
aggressive are they that unless they are 
kept at bay, the garden will amount to 
but little. 


Another planting of Sweet Corn is due 
at this time, space permitting, and 
Potatoes may be planted until the first 
of July with good results. 


Lettuce, Radishes, Peas, Beans, Spinach, 
and other quickly-growing Vegetables 
may be planted all through the month. 


Fruits and Nuts as Ornamentals 


WNERS of small home grounds 

should landseape with trees and 
shrubs which will furnish food as well as 
beauty. Nut trees may be used for shade 
and fruit trees for ornamentals. 

Here in the corn-belt, Black Walnut, 
Butternut, Iowa Peean and Shagbark 
Hickory will supply the lawn with shade 
and many a winter’s evening with nuts to 
crack about the friendly comfort of a glow- 
ing fire. Hazelnuts will be at home in the 
shrub border, and will add interest with 
their catkin bloom and their gorgeous 
fall leaf-coloring. Local nurseries should 
be consulted for varieties of nut trees 
suitable for other localities. 

Anyone who grew up in a yard with an 
apple tree in it remembers the beauty 
and joys of that old tree all of his life. 
There should be at least one apple tree 
in every yard, no matter how small. 
Apple trees have different habits of 
growth; some are spreading, some quite 
erect, as the Yellow Transparent. Con- 
sult the nurseryman about type of growth 
of different varieties, and select a tree 
which will best fit into the place for which 
it is intended. 

Cherry trees bear early and are almost 
sure to have a crop; include one or two 
of them in the vard. Peach trees are 





very beautiful, and can be kept cut back 
to fit into their surroundings. Plums, 
though beautiful and not very large, have 
such a habit of suckering that they do 
not all fit into lawn planting. 

Dwarf fruit trees should be used on 
very small lots. They produce the same 
quality of fruit as do the large trees, but 
take no more room than an ornamental 
flowering tree. There are Dwarf Apple- 
and also Dwarf Pears. 

Tall, columnar pear trees, or even 
apricot trees, can be used across the rear 
of the lot in the place of the customary, 
short-lived Poplars. 

The fruit of the Highbush Cranberry 
is edible, making delicious jelly; and this 
shrub is useful in most planting schemes 
for tall aceents. Do not despise the 
gooseberry and currant shrubs in the 
borders. Why could not Gooseberries 
take the place of Barberries in the plant- 
ing plan? 

With Grapes on an arbor, summer 
house, or even a fenee, one ean combine 
the practical with the beautiful. Every 
home should have a grape vine if only 
for the fragrance of the bloom. 

These suggestions will show the possi- 
bilities of landseaping with useful trees 
and shrubs, and the home owner who is 
anxious to combine economy with beauty 
will be able, with a little forethought, to 
make his home “more fruitful and more 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Patt Murpocr, (Neb.) 


Small Scale Irrigation with Porous 
Canvas Hose 


IMELY, thorough soakings of the 

soil may mean an increased yield, bet- 
ter quality, and the success or failure of 
a crop. 

Porous canvas hose is used to irrigate 
the soil by letting water ooze from the 
hose at such a rate that the soil absorbs 
the water and washing is_ prevented. 
Hose can be purchased ready-made, or 
made from medium or heavy canvas by 
cutting strips nine or ten inches wide and 
sewing into tubular form. Place the 
hose between the rows with the higher 
end attached to the water supply and the 
lower end closed. Water flows into and 
fills the hose. The pressure forces the 
water out through the porous material 
and is absorbed by the soil. 

The supply of water should not exceed 
soil absorption. The supply must be 
large and elevated enough, or the pres 
sure will be too low and uneven distribu- 
tion results. If the pressure is too high, 
too much water will be forced through. 
and wash-outs may occur. Excess seep- 
age in low places, or on the supply side 
of rises, can be prevented by using at 
these points, more impervious hose of 
heavier-weight canvas. Other handy 
“kinks” may be resorted to, such as con 
stricting the hose with string, judiciously 
placed, when excess seepage occurs at the 
lower end of the hose on a slope. 

Suburban gardeners with water from 
the city mains available, can apply a 
minimum amount of water efficiently. 
Water may be conducted from the hy- 
drant to the porous hose with ordinary 
garden hose.—(Extracted from Georgia 
Erperiment Station Bulletin) 
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Summer, with her winning ways, is again with us 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ITH a touch of Springtime still 
W iineering and the days mellowing 
into the fullness of early Summer, 


June enters to uphold that age-old tradi- 
tion that it is the month of perfect days. 


June brngs the realization that the 
year is rapidly advancing. Until this 
time everything in Nature has been sug- 
gestive of a season in its infancy. Now 
the year is growing up. The trees, with 
few exceptions, are in full leaf. Many 
young Birds are out on their own re- 
sponsibility. Flowers of Spring have 
long since vanished, although many of 
them are represented by queer seed pods 
of great variety in shape and size. 


June brings the first flowers of Sum- 
mer, tough-stemmed and upright. In- 
cluded in the great array are the old 
familiar Fleabane, Tansy, Sweet Clover, 
Wild Roses; and in latter June, the Ox 
Eye Daisy, first of a long succession. 


On the fruit trees may be found the 
green little shapes that sooner or later 
will turn into red-cheeked Cherries, juicy 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, and Plums, of 
almost numberless varieties. 


Fields of Wheat wave in the breeze 
like miniature green oceans in early June, 
but before the month is over the green 
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will change to gold. Then will come the 
Fireflies to sparkle and dance at twilight 
over those ripening fields. 


In early June the Catalpa Trees vpen 
their great fragrant buds, transforming 
the trees into huge bouquets. When we 
have come to the conclusion that all the 
trees have finished with their blooming, 
along in late June, the Lindens burst into 
flower. Then indeed, is a fine treat in 
store for the Bees, we discover if we 
chance to pause under a Linden anytime 
from early dawn until dusk. 


As June advances, the family of Blue- 
birds are getting ready to move out of 
the cavity in the old cherry or apple tree, 
but the apartment will not be vacant long. 
The former occupants will seareely be on 
their way until a pair of Wrens have 
moved in. Evidently they have had their 
eyes on the coveted place for some time, 
and without a doubt have had the bad 
manners to snoop about and _ hint 
strongly they are desirous of the place. 


It is interesting to sit quietly within 
sight of a nest of young Birds, watching 
the parents at their endless task of feed- 
ing the youngsters. How it is possible 
for them to find the worms and insects 
so quickly is something of a mystery. 


First one parent, then the other, flies in 
with the insect victims, frantically wav- 
ing wings and legs. There is a great 
clamor within the nest, then silence. 


All through the warm months the 
Birds wage constant warfare against the 
insects. With the combined efforts of 
Bird and Man, the insect horde has been 
held at bay, but at the same time it does 
incalculable damage. If those two allies 
should suddenly cease their activities, the 
bugs might, in a short time, rule the 
earth; but not for long. Soon all vegeta- 
tion would be destroyed, and the insects 
would bring about their own downfall. 
One noted entomologist has summed up 
the bug situation in the following words: 


“Why are the insects defeating man? 
Because all their brains are devoted to 
the main things of life, to satisfying and 
maintaining the species, while man’s 
brain is dissipated in many other in- 
terests. The insects, concentrating on 
vital interests, are more than a match 
for man.” 


Every Summer we read about the 
chinch bug activities, or many of us who 
are farmers come to know them all too 
well. They march like a vast army, eat- 
ing their way as they go and leaving 
ruin in their wake. 


The sleepy song of the Pewee is al- 
ways reminiscent of warm summer days. 
Although the song has a lazy sound, the 
singer is extremely active and wide-awake. 
“Pe-a-wee,” he sighs with seeming effort, 
then he darts through the air after a 
wandering insect, returning a moment or 
two later, again to drone his drowsy song. 


At dusk we hear the Night Hawks as 
they dart about, high overhead, in search 
of their supper. “Pent, pent,” the sound 
seems close at hand, but when we try to 
glimpse this nocturnal Bird we usually 
are disappointed. 


So while we have been laboring under 
the delusion that Summer has been with 
us these many weeks, out of a clear sky, 
so to speak, comes the declaration of that 
staid old chronologist, the Calendar, in- 
forming us that Summer begins at 3:38 
E.S.T. on the morning of June 22nd. 
The longest day of the year seems more 
like a forerunner of Winter. Not many 
days after its passing we notice twilight 
creeping in earlier day by day, which 
fact brings a tinge of sadness to the lover 
of the outdoors. 


Bird Guessing Contest 


1. The most gorgeous of all birds. 

2. A bird with an Indian name. 

8. A thief. 

4. A bird that can fly backward. 

Useful in rainy weather. 

6. A beautiful but disagreeable bird, on ac- 
count of its hoarse screech. 

7. Known as a wise bird. 

8. A bird that talks. 

9. A handsome saucy bird 
acorns. 

10. A messenger. 

11. Used at railroad wrecks. 

12. A game. 

18. Name has three letters. 

14. The rush comes now. 


that likes 


(Answers can be found at the end of 


Wayside Ramblings Department.) 
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Editorial Notes 

1 aes year the tiny Alpine, Rosa 

Rouletti, was seen in a local rose 
show, but was disappointing because the 
color was poor; rather washed out or 
faded. Happily, a very different im- 
pression was received at the New York 
Flower Show, where many of the wee 
bushes were seen. They all had dainty 
little blossoms of pink. They are said 
to bloom all Summer and up to freez- 
ing weather; also are very hardy, as they 
originally came from the Alps. This 
midget of the rose family will be a 
decided addition to rock gardens and low 
borders. It is listed at various prices 
by different dealers. 


Speaking of prices, one wonders why 
there is such a variance in the many 
catalogues. It often makes it hard to 
decide from whom to order. Does the 
lower price mean a smaller clump, a 
younger plant, or just less profit to the 
dealer? If it means the first, if one is in 
a hurry for effect, it would be wise to 
order the larger and higher-priced plant, 
but how is one to know? For example, 
in the case of Rosa Rouletti, the little 
Alpine mentioned above; three very 
reliable dealers quote quite different 
prices. Nothing is given as to size at 
those prices, so from which is it wisest 
to order? It is probably human nature 
to end up by taking the cheapest. 


Catalogues give lists of material suit- 
able for every conceivable place, it would 
seem, except the one wanted. Since rock 
gardens have become so popular, long 
lists of suitable plants are given in almost 
all catalogues. The same is true of 
other special features except the acid- 
soil section. Occasionally a plant is 
deseribed as needing acid soii, but it is 
a long process to dig such plants out. 
One knows, of course, that many of the 
wild flowers are found in this class, but 
not all. How about the Heaths and 
Heathers; what soil do they need? One 
naturally thinks of them for the same 
part of the garden as Azaleas, Rhodcden- 
drons, Daphnes, and so on; but is it 
right to so plant them? All of these 
varieties are rather expensive and one 
ean hardly afford to trust to learning 
by experience. 

Another query; are there any bulbs 
that one may safely plant among the 
acid-loving plants? Developing this new 
section, is the accent point of interest in 
my own mind at present, so we are open 
to all information obtainable. 


Among the low shrubs, suitable to put 
with Azaleas and others of like nature, 
are the Daphnes. Cneorum is a beautiful 
little gem said to be hardy. Many of 
them were shown in the New York Flower 
Show. Daphne Mezereum seems much 
harder to identify. Is it or is it not 
the same as our wild Daphne? Some of 
the catalogues say “A very rare, hardy 
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shrub.” A Daphne which appears to be 
identical with Mezereum is found in vari- 
ous locations near Utica. In one place 
especially, the hills are beautiful in early 
Spring, when the Daphne, with which they 
are covered, is in bloom. I have searched 
through my books on wild flowers, in- 
cluding Mr. House’s new book, and find 
no mention of this wild shrub. I would 
very much like to know whether the cul- 
tivated and the wild are one and the same 
kind. The wild is by no means rare, 
nor is it difficult to transplant. Dug when 
in bloom and reset in the garden among 
wild things, this Daphne will calmly go on 
blooming as though nothing had hap- 
pened, Later in the season the bushes 
are filled with brilliant red berries, said 
to be poisonous. These in time drop to 
the ground, and soon quite a grove of 
tiny shrubs appear. If these were trans- 
planted to a more roomy place, one could 
soon have shrubs for friends. 


Isn’t this a bit discouraging? A fine 
specimen of Mountain Laurel has just 
been received from New Hampshire, and 
the express is within fourteen cents as 
much as the shrub itself cost. It is a 
bit difficult to budget garden expenses 
when transportation costs so much. 

I suppose the moral is to buy as near 
home as possible. 


Useful Hints for June 


UNE is really the latest that perennial 
J seeds for fall transplanting should 
be sown although one often reads direc- 
tions for such sowing as late as August. 
The earlier the seed is sown, the larger 
and stronger the young plants will be, 
and naturally such plants will survive the 
Winter better than little weak ones. 


Do not cut Roses with scissors; use a 
sharp knife and eut slanting. Cut with 
long stems, this being better for the 
bush, and of course better for arranging 
the blossoms in the house. At the New 
York Flower Show a dealer exhibited, 
and of course sold, a pair of garden 
scissors which were really not scissors, 





but a scissor-like frame holding a blade 
much like a safety razor blade. This cut 
as perfectly as a knife and appeared even 
better, as there was no jarring of the 
bush and no need of taking hold of the 
stem below the cut, to keep from pulling 
on it, as might happen with a knife. 


The more thoroughly blossoms and 
faded flowers are gathered, the longer 
your plants will bloom. This is especially 
true of annuals. The main purpose of a 
plant is to reproduce its kind and it will 
keep on forming flowers until allowed to 
ripen seed. Of course there is a limit, 
but go to that limit unless seed are 
desired. This is the same law by which 
a hen wil! go on laying if her eggs are 
taken away, and birds will lay again if 
the first eggs are destroyed. June is a 
good time to watch out. 


Resowing should be done, of some 
quick-growers that are soon over, and a 
long season can be accomplished only by 
successive sowing. Annual Gypsophila is 
an example of such plants. Make sow- 
ings not longer than two weeks apart. 


June is the month of months to visit 
as many rose shows as possible, to get 
first hand information on what strikes 
your faney and what you want to add to 
your rose garden. The real thing is 
better than any number of catalogue 
pictures. It is very, very difficult to 
reproduce color and texture perfectly in 
an illustration. 


One who has been most successful gives 
June as the time to separate and reset 
Helleborus Niger, the Christmas Rose. 
To be sure, all directions say “Do not 
disturb.” Be that as it may, one amateur 
has quantities of blossoms to pick in the 
late Fall because she has successfully 
separated until she has many plants. 


Of course weeding, cultivating, and 
spraying must go on all through June. 
They are the acts of gardening that are 
always in order like cooking, dishwash- 
ing, dusting, and so on, in the house; the 
regular duties that keep one in training; 
—down to earth, as it were. 


Facts About Sundials 


By ELIZABETH J. SHARPE 


6 RECORD only the sunny hours,” 

is the basic fact concerning Sun- 
dials. But they had their origin far back 
in history, in sunny lands. In the litera- 
ture of ancient Egypt, Persia, and China, 
are mentioned Sundials,—even one in the 
Old Testament. From these lands of 
sunshine they slowly made their way west- 
ward. The first one in Europe of which 
we have a record was erected in Rome, 
in the year 293 B. C. 

The clock wheels were invented about 
a hundred and fifty years later, and al- 
though clocks were exported from Venice 
in the 9th century, it was five hundred 
years later before they came into general 
use. For a long time thereafter, the 
Sundial was of the greater importance, 
because, until the days of astronomical 
observatories, such as Greenwich, it was 


by the Sundial only, that all mechanical 
timepieces could be regulated. 

The dictionary definition of a Sundial 
is a device for measuring time by means 
of an upright piece of stone or metal 
upon a dial where the shadow moves 
the hours in a seale. 

Mankind devised other ways of measur- 
ing brief periods of time; the hour burn- 
ing stick of the Chinese, the notched 
eandles of Alfred the Great, the hour 
glass, and the water clock. 

Only once in the course of the year 
is the Sundial in agreement with standard 
time; as the seasons change, the difference 
grows to about fifty minutes. Standard 
time is mechanical; sundial time, astro- 
nomical, sidereal; measured by the ap- 
parent motion of the stars. But quite 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Children’s Garden Primer 
LESSON 6. CULTIVATION 
A plants need to be cultivated to 


do their best. This is done with a 


tool called a cultivator. There are small 
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hand eultivators and long-handled ones. 
In a small garden, the hand cultivator 
does very well. Scratch the surface of 
the soil with it, being careful not to come 
in contact with roots. This loosens the 
soil and gives the air a chance to get down 
to the roots; also helps water to seep 
through the surface to the underground 
parts. Scratching the soil forms a dust- 
muleh on the surface and helps retain 
moisture. 

The long-handled cultivator is used 
much the same way, but one must be 
more eareful not to push it into the soil 
deeply or surface roots will be damaged. 

Cultivate every three days, or even 
oftener in dry weather. 
















Rury H. Ler 


A Story From Tulip Land 


ITTLE Katrina came into a clean, 

brightly-shining house where Mother 
was busy making cookies. She held in 
her hand for Mother to see a beautiful 
bright-red Tulip, which Katrina had 
picked out in the garden where hundreds 
of other Tulips were blooming. All colors, 
from pure-white to deep-purples and reds, 
were growing there. 

Katrina and her family lived in the 
little country called Holland, which is 
the home of the Tulip and other early- 
blooming bulbs, which we enjoy having 
in our own gardens. The land of this 
little country is so low that the water has 
to be pumped out with windmills; and 
high walls called dikes are built to pro- 
tect the land from being covered by the 
waters of the sea. 

“Mother,” said Katrina, “may I take 
some Tulips to old Mrs. Barlow who is 
sick and cannot get to our gardens to 
see the flowers?” 

“Yes, little girl,’ replied Mother, “I 
would be glad for you to share the beauti- 
ful Tulips with those who cannot come 
to see them. Take her a large bouquet, 
and you may take some to the little lame 
girl who lives near the big windmill.’’ 

Katrina ran happily away to gather 
her beloved flowers to share with those 
who did not have any, because she was a 
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loving 
did wear queer wooden shoes in far-away 
Holland. 

Let us remember, boys and girls, little 
children across the sea may wear clothes 


and kind little girl, even if she 


that are very different from ours, and 
speak a different language from ours, but 
they are just as loving and kindly as little 
boys and girls in America. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 


Parts of a Plant 
IV. THE FLOWER 


LOWERS are usually the loveliest 

part of a plant. They are made up of 
sepals, petals, internal structures called 
stamens, and usually a pistil. 

The flower is responsible for the pro- 
duction of seeds. It depends on the wind, 
insects, and various other methods, to 
drop or brush the pollen from the stamens 
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Parts of a Flower 


onto the mouth or opening of the pistil. 
The bright colors of the petals attract 
butterflies and bees. The sweet fragrance 
of some flowers attracts the night moths 
and other insects. Some flowers which are 
inconspicuous and colorless or white, have 
the strongest and sweetest fragrance. 

If you watch closely this Summer, you 
may see a butterfly or bee entering a 
flower; and you will notice that the fine 
hairs along his stomach are dusted with 
pollen from some other plant. In erawl- 
ing into the flower and backing out 
again, he will rub some of his pollen onto 
the pistil of the flower; and thus, = 
though he does not know it, he has helpe 
to produce a new family of plants. 


RutuH H. Lee 


Bats Are Queer Little Animals 


HE Bats belong to a class of ani- 

mals all their own, because they are 
so very different from all others. They 
live entirely on insects and for that rea- 
son, they are a great help to man; also, 
they do no harm to anything else. 


There are a great many kinds of Bats, 
some larger than others and of different 
colors, but all are very similar to each 
other. They spend the daytime sleeping 
in trees, in caves, in old barns, and some- 
times in houses, hanging by their toes 
with their heads down and the wings 
folded; but having very bright snapping 
eyes, if necessary, they can see to fly in 
daytime as well as night. They do their 
hunting for food in the dusk of evening. 

In size, the little Red Bat is about four 
inches long, with a body similar to a 
mouse but with a round head and rather 
blunt nose. His ears are very long for 
his size. He has fine, thick reddish-brown 
fur. A funny thing about him is his 
long arm with three long fingers and a 
rubbery skin stretches from his shoulder 
down to his fingers, then to the ankle on 
his foot and across to his tail forming his 
wings. He has a short thumb with a 
long curved claw sticking free from the 
edge of his wings. 

The mother Bat has from two to four 
babies which she earries about with her 
until they are quite large, then she leaves 
them hanging in a tree while she hunts 
food. The father Bat pays little atten- 
tion to his wife and family, and lets them 
look out for themselves. The Red Bat is 
the best known in this country, but there 
are manv of his relatives in other parts of 
the world, and no more, interesting little 
animal ean be found. 


EstnHer HAAS, (Kans.) 


The Bower Bird 


] N tar off Australia lives a very garden- 
minded Bird called the Bower Bird. 
It is so named because of its habit of 
ouilding bowers or garden spots during 
mating time. The Bird makes a sort of 
playhouse out of twigs, and interlaces 
them with green vines, flowers, and leaves. 
Many of the vines and plants take root 
and grow. The Bower Bird belongs to 


the Bird-of-Paradise Family, although it 
does not have as brightly-colored feathers. 
Rutu H. Lee 
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The June Rose High-Water Mark 


(Continued from page 259) 


both sides of every leaf on each rose plant 
as dust, and not as a plaster. This is not 
difficult if the same persistence is used 
in the garden as the good housewife uses 
in the house in washing dishes or caring 
for the baby. It doesn’t have to be done 
so often, but at least once a week from 
the time the leaves are no bigger than 
one’s finger-nail until Jack Frost shuts 
them off in the Fall, the dusting opera- 
tion ought to be conducted. There are 
simple “guns” that do the trick. The 
best practice is to use a still morning 
and dust both ways horizontally, and both 
ways vertically. It isn’t the quantity of 
this protective dust that counts, but its 
pervasiveness. The delicate little hairs 
on the leaves will hold the dust sufficiently 
to be all ready for the spores of the 
diseases as they come about. 


The two other troubles are aphis, or 
lice, which love to live on the delicate 
young stems of rose growth, and a nasty 
caterpillar which is just as hungry. The 
latter is taken care of by the lead 
arsenate part of the prescription above 
given, and the lice can be prevented and 
destroyed by nicotine in some form. If 
the persistent rose grower will add one 
part of tobacco dust to the prescription, 
he will need only one application for all 
these troubles. 

To some folks the dusting job is dis- 
agreeable. It is possible to substitute a 
liquid for the dust. The familiar 
3ordeaux mixture, also obtainable at any 
seed store, if persistently applied, will do 
the work, but it does discolor the leaves. 
For that reason certain proprietary 
lieuids have been prepared, and at Breeze 
Hill we get admirable results out of one 
ealled “Triogen,” which does keep our 
Roses bug-free and disease-free without 
seriously discoloring the leaves. It costs 
more than the dust, but the result is worth 
the difference. 

Another point in this protection situa- 
tion is that the fungous troubles are 
worse when the weather is damp. Dust- 
ing or spraying, therefore, ought to be 
done before a rain rather than after it. 

At the risk of being disagreeable, I 
will persist that regular, thorough ap- 
plication to the job of protection is es- 
sential to rose success. Some dear ladies 
have remarked to me on many occasions 
that they had “no luck with Roses.” 
Inquiry proved that the spraying or dust- 
ing was done casually, only once or twice 
in a season. Just think of using the 
electrie sweeper or the broom only once 
or twice in a Summer, and you will have 
no difficulty in understanding that per- 
sistence and thoroughness is the basis of 
success in rose protection as well as in 
housekeeping. 

Now there is another item that may 
very well come into this rose maximum 
season. It is the time of all times to 
pick your winners for next year, either 
in your own garden or in your friend’s 
garden. Roses are very friendly; they 
need human relationships. Sometimes I 
daringly think they ean understand or 
appreciate the spirit of the grower who 
loves their foliage, their growth, their 
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flowers, and the possibilities they give as 
flowers are used for human advantage. 

Hardly do I need to urge good cultiva- 
tion on any reasonable reader of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Roses can live amidst 
weeds, but they ought not to. The weed 
in the garden is as unnecessary as dirt 
in the home. Rose cultivation, however, 
should be shallow but persistent, and 
Roses do extremely well if the ground is 
kept so well cultivated that a dust mulch 
results, retaining the moisture and pro- 
moting fertility. 

There is another way to keep the rose 
garden in order. After it has been 
thoroughly cultivated and the weeds 
destroyed right after they germinate, an 
application of some form of humus will 
keep the soil moist and the ground clean. 
Peat moss, which can be obtained without 
weed seeds in it, makes a fine mulch. 

This year there are many new candi- 
dates for rose favor. Some of them are 
patented, and some just as good, are un- 
patented. If the rose lover has bought 
honest plants and planted them carefully, 
he will be having the finest of all plant 
adventures in protecting these Roses and 
then in seeing how much good they can 
do for him and his friends. We members 
of the American Rose Society add an 
extra “kick” to rose pleasure by associat- 
ing ourselves in “rose pilgrimages.” The 
Rose is the most social of all flowers, and 
it breeds not only stimulating intercourse 
but the spirit of Christian charity. 








Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued from page 273) 


and wrote a book called “Herbs for 
Flavor and Fragrance.” She might have 
also added, “and Health.” 

What would our millionaires do with- 
out herbs? For all sorts of herbs go 
into the flavor of rare wines,—anise, 
absinthe (wormwood), angelica, coriander, 
fennel, tarragon, and others. 


It is told 
That once an eagle stricken with a dart, 
Said, when he saw the fashion of the shaft, 
“With our own feathers, not by other’s 
hands, 
Are we now smitten.” 
—Aeschylus 


Cut flowers were once thought to be 
unhealthy when left in a room, especially 
a sleeping room overnight. Now it is said 
that both plants and cut flowers give off 
moisture into the air, and are useful 
especially in an artificially-heated room. 


Corsage flowers,—real ones,—are ex- 
tremely popular. They are worn in place 
of jewelry; as for instance a bracelet. A 
single flower or tiny bunch is tied to the 
wrist with a ribbon. 


It is not flesh and blood, but the heart, that 
makes men brothers. 
—Kchiller 








Facts About Sundials 


(Continued from page 280) 





reeently, within a few months in fact, 
science has found a way to bring the 
two. into accord. A professor in the 





engineering department of the State Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, by some system 
of broken circles within the main circle 
of the Sundial—incomprehensible to me— 
has brought its time into accord with 
standard time, at any season of the year; 
for which I personally am sorry. I do 
not want to see the Sundial put into 
harness again to serve mankind; let the 
clocks do the work. For years now the 
Sundial has been an aristocrat, lifted 
to a realm of leisure, set in gardens, sur- 
rounded by the beauty of flowers, and by 
the mottoes carved upon it; cheering, en- 
couraging, and at the same time gently 
admonishing us. 


Here are some of the mottoes used :— 
“Let others love the storm and showers— 
I'll only mark your sunny hours.” 

“The fleeting moments are a part of 
dreams and years.” 

“Time is valuable.” 

“Time flies.” 

“Lead, kindly light.” 

And this to remind 
significance :— 

“Time is a waterfall— 
Over its side 

Men are the motes 
That ceaselessly glide.” 


man cf his in- 


and many more. 


Book Reviews 


DAYLILIES. By A. B. Stout, Ph.D., 
Director of Laboratories, New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens. Thirty-siw illustrations, 
including several well-executed colored 
plates. 119 pp. Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price $3.00. 


Those of us who have known the lemon 
and tawny or “corn” Lilies from childhood 
will be interested in learning that both are 
exceedingly old-timers, having been culti- 
vated in Europe for three and one-half cen- 
turies. To these have been added other 
species until now there are thirteen distinct 
species of Hemerocallis known to florists, all 
natives of the Old World. These are all 
fully described, with complete history, to- 
gether with practical points on their culture 
and uses. The source, date, and habits of 
their one hundred and fifty hybrid seedlings 
are also noted, a result of the author’s care- 
ful study of the large collection in the New 
York Botanical Gardens, as well as exten- 
sive literature on the subject in this country 
and abroad. There are special chapters on 
their culture, propagation, reproduction, 
breeding, and uses. Special note is made 
of their value for cut flowers and naturalistic 
planting, of their freedom from insects, and 
of the ease with which by careful selection 
the blooming season may be extended 
through many weeks. The book can be 
heartily commended as a guide to growing 
a class of hardy border plants, the possi- 
bilities of which we are just commencing to 
appreciate. 


THH NATURALIST’S DIRECTORY FOR 
1934. Compiled by 8. H. Oassino. 181 
pp. Paper. 28th ed. 8. E. Cassino, Pub- 
lisher, Salem, Mass. 


This contains the names, addresses, and 
special subjects of study of professional and 
amateur naturalists of North and South 
America, arranged by states and countries, 
and is a most convenient up-to-date book of 
reference. 


Bessie L. Putnam, (Penna.) 
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June Garden Club Program 
HERB GARDENS 


HE Herb Garden is particularly 

suited to women gardeners. Taking 
up a small space, it has ever been closely 
associated with the kitchen. “An Herb 
Garden” makes a good subject for the 
early-summer Garden Club Meeting. It 
adds greatly to the interest, to actually 
display a few pots of Herbs from some 
local florist or greenhouse man. If you 
are fortunate enough to have an “Herb 
Fan” among the Club Members, he or she 
might take over the Meeting and display 
some of their favorite potted Herbs. The 
following outline will be helpful: 


ORIGIN 


Herbs appear in myth and legend far 
back in folk lore. They have been found 
in excavations in Egypt, Pompeii, Mexico, 
and among the cliff-dwellers. The Bible 
mentions many, and Shakespeare, too, 
wrote of them. The Mayflower wives 
brought their Herbs with them in little 
bags, only to find that the American 
Indians already had a collection. 


USE 


Medicinally, Herbs always occupied an 
important place; used also as charms, 
heart-balms, and mind-healers. The fra- 
grance and beauty of many of them is 
just being recognized as a garden asset. 


CULTURE 


Most Herbs are simple to grow. The 
perennial seed can be sown in flats, cold- 
frames, or hotbeds, and later transplanted 
to pots or to the Herb Garden. The 
annuals can be treated the same way; or 
can be started in the open seed-bed, or 
even in the Garden itself. The perennials 
ean be propagated by division or cuttings. 
Members of the mint family can be in- 
creased by underground stems, and root- 
ing tops of shoots if kept in a cool, shady 
place. 

Locate the Herb Garden in full sun- 
light; preferably in nook or corner. 
Many are located in borders, at the end 
of garden walks, around old mill-stones, 
or in rock gardens. 

Herbs like light, sandy soil which is 


kept friable and cultivated often. The 
top soil should never get too dry. 
PERENNIAL HERBS 
Chive: Allied to the Onion. Has 


slender, rush-like leaves, and is used to 
flavor soups, omelets, ete. 


Costmary: Allied to Tansy. Has a 
strong balsamic odor. Used as a pot 
Herb and salad plant and flavoring in 
ale and beer. 


Fennell: Has large umbels of yellow 
flowers and finely-divided leaves. 


Horehound: A European Mint with 
small, white axillary flowers and hoary- 
pubescent leaves. Has an aromatic smell 
and bitter taste. Used for coughs and 
colds. 

Lavender: Narrow leaves and spikes 
of small lilac-purple flowers. Gives forth 
an aromatic oil. The dried leaves and 
flowers are used as perfume for clothing. 

Saffron: Is a species of Crocus with 
purple flowers. A drug and a dye is 
obtained from it. 
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Sage: A shrubby Mint with grayish- 
green pungent and aromatic foliage much 
used in flavoring meats, buckwheat cakes, 
and sausage. 


Chicory: European perennial plant, 
naturalized in Asia and America. Flower 
heads of bright-blue. The roots are 
roasted for mixing with coffee; otherwise 
used as a salad plant. 

Angelica: A native of the temperate 
zone and New Zealand. Has _ white 
flowers and dorsal-ribbed fruit. The !eaf- 
stalks are candied as confections. The 
roots and fruit furnish an aromatic tonic. 

Balm: Garden Herb and bee plant. 

Catmint: Whorls of small blue flowers 
in a terminal spike. Aromatic and 
strongly scented. Known as Catnip. 

Geranium: Strong-growing plants with 
aromatic leaves. 

Parsley: Common garden Herb used 
for garnishings and soups. 

Roses: Used in rose jars, potpourri, 
sachet bags, and perfume. 

Rosemary: Fragrant menthaceous 
shrub of Southern Europe and Asia 
Minor. Has a warm, pungent, bitterish 
taste and is used in cookery and per- 
fumery. 

Tansy: Tall growing with finely-cut, 
fern-like leaves and flat-topped heads of 
button-like vellow flowers. Very aromatic. 

Tarragon: Used for flavoring vinegar, 
salad dressing, tartar sauce, and Thousand 
Island dressing. 

Thyme: Prostrate in habit with flat 
leaves. The purplish flowers are crowded 


at the end of the branches. Used for 
seasoning. 
ANNUAL HERBS 
Anise: Native to Egypt and eulti- 


vated in Spain and Malta for its carmina- 
tive and aromatic seeds. 

Savory: (Winter and Summer) Linear 
leaves with clusters of purplish flowers 
in dense interrupted spikes. Used in 
soups and sauces and cooked with string 
beans in Germany. 

Borage: Rough, hairy, blue-flowered 
European Herb used in France in salads. 

Marjoram: Purplish flowers crowded 
in spikes with colored bracts. Very fra- 
grant and used in cookery in both 
Europe and America. 

Chervil: Has pinnately-divided aro- 
matic leaves, and smooth shining fruit. 
Used in soups and salads. 

Caraway: Plant with aromatic smelling 
seeds and a warm, pungent taste. 

Camomile : From Europe. Has 
strongly scented foliage and contains a 
bitter principle used in coughs. Flowers 
are daisy-like; leaves finely cut. 

Basil: Flowers lavender to pink in 
globular clusters. Spicy kitchen Herb. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

30 Herbs Will Make an Herb Garden, 
by Helen Lyman. 

The Herb Garden, by Frances Bards- 
well. 

Gardening with Herbs for Flavor and 
Fragrance, by Helen Morganthau Fox. 

A Modern Herbal, by Mrs. M. Grieve. 

Rutn H. Lee 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


PAIR of Grey Squirrels made a hole 

through a shingle roof and lived in 
the attie all Winter. Snow on the roof 
always showed their footprints. With the 
arrival of Spring, one Squirrel nipped off 
the leafy tips of Boxelder, taking them 
through the roof for a nest. Soon three 
baby Squirrels were scampering on the 
roof; and with the old Squirrels, as they 
jumped from limb to limb, furnished us 
most interesting entertainment. 


Timber Beetles sometimes hateh out of 
wood, long after it has been made up into 
furniture. 


A Flying Grebe has been known to 
crash onto a wet pavement, evidently mis- 
taking it for a stream of water. 


The temperature of the Skunk Cab- 
bage’s early spathe bloom is ten degrees 
warmer inside than the temperature out- 
side; thus permitting its small, green 
flowers to open while the ground is vet 
snow-covered. 


The Mourning Cloak (Antiopa) But 
terfly has purple spots with a yellow 
border on the upper surface of its wings. 
Its Caterpillar moults several times, hud- 
dling together for this purpose. 


Pets are wage-earners in filmland at 
Hollywood. A Police Dog with a menac- 
ing microphonie bark has earned for its 
owner as high as $200 a day. A Goose 
earns $50 a day; a Cat $35 a day. Par- 
rots and other trained Birds are rented 
out at studios and are a means of support 
to their owners. 


A handful of Jumping Beans, received 
from New Mexico, placed in a dish made 
a sound like raindrops, at night. The 
“jump” in these angular beans is caused 
by a larva (Carpoecapsa salitans), within. 


Squirrels know good nuts from bad 
ones, and waste no time to eraeck a poor 
one. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. The two extremes, the very largest 
and the smallest, of the flesh-eating 
animals are found in the same Alaskan 
territory. One weighs over 1,000 
pounds and the other is not much 
larger than a man’s finger. Can you 
name these animals? 

2. What food is eaten by the various Bats 

' that inhabit the United States? 

8. What food plant, especially common to 
the South, blooms aboveground; then 
elongating its branches, forms the seeds 
beneath soil? 

}. Does the Beaver 
winter months? 

5. What tree allows its seeds to germinate 
before they drop from the parent tree? 

6. Which usually has the most colorful 
plumage, a male or a female Bird? 

?. Are the eyes of a newly-hatched Song- 
bird open or closed? 

8. Does a young Bird find food for itself 
immediately upon leaving the nest? 

9. At what season of the year are the cub 
Bears born? 

10. Are the young of the 
birth? 


hibernate during 


Foxes blind at 


(Answers can be 
Wayside 


found at the end of 
Ramblings Department.) 
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MADONNA LILIES 


Perhaps some of the readers of THE 
FLower Grower have had trouble growing 
these beautiful Lilies. I did until an old 
lady who grew lovely large stalks of them 
told me her method. 

Prepare a good bed, spading well. Use 
woods dirt, if possible, and good garden 
soil, mixing well. Plant bulbs slightly on 
one side, (to let water pass through scales 
and prevent rot), on about one inch of 
sand. Cover with a little sand, and enough 
earth to make the bulb about two-and-one- 
half inches below the surface of the ground. 

After the ground freezes, cover with 
fresh manure two inches or more, but do 
not let manure lie on top of the plant. Cow 
manure is best, as it is more loamy when 
rotted. I dig this in well in Spring. Have 
beautiful blooms and lots of them every 
year now. 

Madonna Lilies like rich soil. 
sunny location, well drained. 


Mrs. J. H. Matueny, (Ky.) 


Plant in a 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS IS A CACTUS 


A reader of THE FLOwER Grower, located 
in Kentucky, writes stating that the 
Christmas Cactus is a Cactus, correcting 
statement of E. S. C. Potter, page 136 of 
the March issue; and on looking the matter 
up in reference books, we find that the 
Christmas Cactus is known as Zygocactus 
truncatus, formerly known as Epiphyllum 
truncatum, 

— (Eprror) 


CULTURE OF CANNAS 


About the middle of March, divide the old 
rhizomes and put them in sand in a warm 
greenhouse (60° F.), with bottom heat if 
possible. When the divisions are rooted, 
pot them up in four-inch pots, using a 
rich sandy loam. During May the plants 
should be hardened off in a coldframe. After 
danger from frost, plant them out in rich 
moist soil, one foot to one-and-one-half feet 
apart, They need little attention during 
the growing season, except watering during 
dry spells, cutting off the old flowers, and 
the usual weeding and cultivating. 

After the plants are cut down by frost, 
dig the roots and let them dry for a day. 
It is important that the soil be left on the 
roots in storage. Store on boards under 
a bench in a cool greenhouse (45° F.) away 
from drip. 

Where there is no greenhouse, storage 
will have to be in a potato cellar buried 
in dry sand; and instead of early propaga- 
tion, divisions will have to be planted 
directly in the ground. The flower effect 
in this case will be rather late. 


E. F. Bocpann, (Conn.) 


HOW THE FRENCH COMBAT POTATO- 
BUGS 


In a certain part of France about 15 
miles from the Island of Jersey, a Paris 
correspondent describes a new method effec- 
tive for the destruction of Potato-bugs. 

The experiment was tried by the Abbe 
Cales, cure of a village not far from Rocke- 
fort-sur-mer. It seems that in a part of 
his garden he permitted self-sown Petunias 
to grow among his Potatoes. So, when the 
Potato-bugs appeared in his territory he 
was delighted to find they ate the Petunias, 
not molesting the Potatoes. 

Further observation disclosed that after 
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the bugs had eaten well of the Petunias 
they died, and presently the pest disap- 
peared. 

There are no Potato-bugs in the Channel 
Isles nor in the United Kingdom, due to 
the most stringent regulations over plant 
importations. 

I have no Potato-bugs in my grounds 
or I should personally verify this experi- 
ment, but it may be easily tried out where 
these pests abound. 

F. M. CuHristTranson, (Ont.) 














Gladys Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera Star, 
admiring a plant of Burpee’s New Dwarf 


Golden Giant Nasturtiums; and wearing 
a corsage of Double Hybrid Nasturtiums 


Note:—The common Nasturtium orig- 
inated in Peru and Chili. There are more 
than forty-five species in South America, 
but most of our garden varieties are re- 
sults of hybridization using Tropaeolaceae 
minus and Tropaeolaceae majus as foun- 
dations. T. minus is a dwarf annual, not 
climbing. T. majus is a strong-grow- 
ing, somewhat-succulent climbing annual 
which has been in cultivation in Eu- 
rope since 1684, and is the foundation 
of common climbing varieties. 

The most recent advance in Nastur- 
tiums today are the Dwarf Golden Giant 
and Double Hybrid Nasturtiums, devel- 
oped by David Burpee of Philadelphia, 
at a cost of more than $10,000. 


SILVER-BELL TREE 


Saw a note by Mr. C. R. Hardy of 
Georgia, relative to Halesia tetraptera, in 
reference to the difficulty of transplanting. 
We have found it difficult, but have been 
successful in transplanting large plants in 
the Spring. Fall-planting in this climate 
seems to be its death warrant. It is possible 
that if Mr. Hardy tried spring-planting 
with balled and burlapped material he 
would have greater success. I find the 
plant listed by Henry Kohankie and Son, 
of Painesville, in sizes from 4/5’ to 10/12’ 
ranging in price from 70c for ther4 to 5’, 
to $2.50 for the 10 to 12’. The cost of ball- 
ing and burlapping is additional. 

The species H. tetraptera of the trade, 
(at least some of these), is the 4-winged 
fruit form of “Rehders Manual,” i.e., H. 
carolina L. They also list H. diptera pre- 
sumably H. diptera Ellis, of “Rehder’s 
Manual,” that is the 2-winged form. The 


largest species, a tree to 90’, H. monticola 
Sargent, is apparently unlisted as such com- 
mercially in the trade catalogues at hand. 

We have noted the Halesia tetraptera 
withstands city conditions only in modera- 
tion. It disappears from planting under 
heavy soot-fall but will live where it is 
not too heavy. 


WruiaM A. Strona, (Ohio) 


THE HERB GARDEN 


The New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva has issued a brief circular 
as per the above heading, and a copy may 
be obtained on request. Forty-three Herbs, 
with notes on their characteristics, require- 
ments, etc., are listed, and more detailed 
information given on a number of the 
more popular Herbs. 


BITTERROOT FROM SEED 


Lewisia rediviva seed purchased in 
November, 1934, is coming up beautifully 
now, (February 20, 1935), taking a period 
of only four months to germinate. I read 
the article in THE FLOwEeR GROWER about 
it taking nine years for this seed to ger- 
minate, then noted the remarks of Rex 
Pearce on the same subject in a later issue. 
From my experience it would seem that 
Lewisia rediviva can be raised easily from 
seed without waiting many months for ger- 
mination. 

Miuprep Marcror, (Md.) 


FOOD FOR FINNY FRIENDS 


Here is a suggestion that may be helpful 
to those who have small pools in their 
backyards. 

Rub a piece of stale beef vigorously 
against a short board, a brick, or a smooth 
stone. Place whichever of the latter objects 
you may have chosen at the edge of the 
pool. Flies will be attracted to this sur- 
face, and yet there will be no offensive 
odors. 

Keep a fly swatter at hand and a few 
vigorous strokes each day will supply your 
finny pets with all the food they need. 

The “execution” block may be tilted so 
that the flies will roll directly into the 
water. The fish soon learn the. significance 
of your actions and are at the table, 
ready for the first course when served. 


GARRETT T. GREER, (Ohio) 


SUCCESS WITH ASTERS 


During this last year many people have 
had trouble growing Asters, and I thought 
my experience might be of some help. 

I have grown them in the same location 
for several years, and have had no trouble 
with any variety. 

In the first place, I raise my own plants. 
I find greenhouse plants are often infested, 
and it is hard to get rid of the trouble. 
I mix a medtun. amount of soft coal dust, 
(sweepings from my coal bin), with the 
soil, for the seed-bed. In transplanting to 
pots I follow the same rule. 

When I set the Asters in the ground, 
after preparing my bed, I again put the 
coal dust on rather liberally and work it 
in; then set the plants. 

After several weeks I give them another 
application. 

Before trying this method, I always had 
trouble with root aphis or yellows. 


Ipa M. Kine, (Nebr.) 
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GROWING PEONIES FROM SEED 


As soon as the seed is ripe (which is 
some weeks after the Peonies have bloomed), 
sow the seed in drills. Place the seed 2 
inches apart and 1 inch deep—firm the soil, 
and water, keeping soil fairly moist. When 
the ground freezes, a light covering to pre- 
vent heaving will be well. Uncover in 
Spring as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground. The seed will sprout and throw up 
a tiny red stem and leaf. Soil:—Good 
garden loam (not too sandy) and free of 
manure. 


After the leaf has formed, they can be 
transplanted or left where planted till the 
following Spring. If transplanted the 
Spring following sowing, handle with care, 
loosening the ground before lifting and 
being careful not to detach the seed from 
the root and stem. If transplanted the 
second Spring after sowing, a considerable 
root will have been formed but care should 
be given not to break the root and fine 
rootlets. The transplanting can be done 
earlier the second Spring, even before the 
leaves have formed; just the eye or eyes on 
the crown will be showing as the seed itself 
will then have disappeared. If transplanted 
the first season 3 or 4 inches apart will be 
sufficient for the first year, after which they 
will need more room. When transplanted 
the second Spring put them 15 to 18 inches 
apart, or more, to stay till at least after 
the first bloom. Nothing is likely to be 
gained by planting in the Spring; they may 
stay there till the next season before germi- 
nation. If sown in Spring file the back of 
the hard-coated seed. 

After transplanting do not allow roots to 
come in contact with any barnyard manure. 
This may be dug in, keeping it well away 
(a foot at least) from the plants. Some 
good information on this will be found on 
page 266 of THk FLOwrerR GROWER, June 
1933, (Trench System of Manuring 
Peonies); also in the article by Edward 
Auten, Jr., in the March issue, page 99. 

For a fertilizer mix 24% oz. Sulphate of 
Potash and 1% oz. Sulphate of Ammonia 
for each square yard, and rake or hoe into 
the top soil; repeat in a month’s time. If 
the ground is dry when applying give it a 
good soaking after raking in. This will be 
helpful. Keep fertilizer several inches from 
plants. 

It will be the third or fifth year (and 
maybe better) after sowing before bloom 
can be expected on any of the plants. Like 
all plants propagated from seeds, no two 
are likely to be alike, and it is advisable to 
use only seed from the best-known varieties. 

Some of the flowers will be singles and 
some doubles; some may be an improvement 
on their predecessors and some may not; 
and some for one reason or another may be 
worthless. Anyway, one who is interested 
in this subject can derive a great deal of 
pleasure from the work; and speaking of 
the singles, these hold a high place in the 
“likes” and “dislikes” of many. 

The above is my tried-out experience, the 
basis of which was from information given 
me by a peony fancier of many years’ ex- 
perience and a professional Holland grower. 


C. E. OLpacrE, (Canada) 


VICTROLA RECORDS AS CONTAINERS 
Containers can be made of old victrola 


records. Warm them, in the oven or in 
warm water. When pliable, bend into 
desired shapes without breaking. Cornu- 


copias, flat baskets, or box style, scrolls, 
and different things may come to mind. 
When dried and shaped, they may be 
decorated by painting or pasting designs 
or flowers on them. They look rich. Stop 
holes with paraffine wax if desired. 


Mrs. T. H. Meacuam, (Ga.) 
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SETTING OUT PLANTS 

In setting out plants, many amateur 
garden growers make the mistake of not 
making the hole fit the plant. 

As a rule, when new plants arrive, the 
ball of earth is from a pot, therefore shaped 
like a flower pot. 

In digging the hole in the garden one 
usually digs it U-shaped. Consequently, 
when the ball of earth is set in the 
U-shaped hole, the result is a misfit and 
leaves an air space all around the new 
plant. Unless this is carefully filled in, 
clear to the base of the ball of earth, the 
roots may dry out and the plant droop 
and die. 
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Take your trowel and run it gently down 
around the sides of the hole, until you are 
sure the entire space is well filled. Firm 
the soil all around and your plant will be 
firmly held so its new roots will take hold 
of the soil. To leave a saucer-like de- 
pression around newly-set plants is a great 
help, as then the water soaks directly to 
the feed roots. 


KATHERINE B. Watkins, (N. J.) 


‘AN UNUSUAL POOL SCOURGE 


Going back over some of my old 
magazines I came to the September, 1934, 
number and reread the article by Mrs. 
Clara C. Bangs, (Neb.), “Bees Bothering 
Pools.” 

My pool is 10 x 7, planted with Lilies, 
Hyacinths, Water Poppy, and Ornamental 
Grasses; and has a rock garden surround- 
ing the ol and it, too, of course, is 
planted with many different kinds of plants 
and flowers, all of which would draw bees 
and wasps. 

The wasps would hover over the water, 
taking a drink, then sit down on a lily pod 
and police the pool against dragon flies 
that constantly played around there. 


At first I thought I would prefer the 
sometimes gorgeously-colored dragon fly, 
but one day I was sitting beside the pool 
watching the tiny baby goldfish that were 
bred in the pool, when I saw a strange 
looking bug take position on a lily stem; 
and as a baby swam by, it reached out 
with powerful jaws and bit the stomach 
right out; then the baby was allowed to go 
on, but would die in a few moments. As I 
had before found several dead, badly-chewed, 
I figured it was a parent fish that was 
guilty; but couldn’t understand it because 
I fed my fish, and they were all so tame 
and nice. 

After witnessing this terrible deed I got 
busy, and my son and I cleaned out all 
plants and fish, and dragged for the 
curious creature. We got seven at that 
time. I chose one large one and sent it to 
the laboratory at Madison, Wisc., and 
awaited my response. 

In a few days I witnessed another 
brutal assault in the pool; and cleaning 
the pool again, captured a wonderful 
specimen, but we destroyed it. 

A response from Wisconsin advised me 
that it was a rare specimen, much sought 
for but never successfully, with a plea for 
another specimen. It was a Naiid of the 
dragon-fly family, but how it made en- 


trance into the pool was more than ‘they 
could tell me. 

Suddenly it all was clear to me; the 
dragon flies would hover over the water, 
light on the plants, and I presume deposit 
their larvae or eggs, which would hatch 
and the young feed on the fry. 

The wasps would attack the dragon flies, 
chasing them away, and _ really would 
police the pool against them. I in turn 
had chased the wasps as much as I dared, 
and of course in their absence the dragon 
fly would come back,—not being molested 
would do their part and I would sit by 
placidly. 

This Naiid’s description follows: A long, 
jointed body ending in a three-forked tail; 
a square head, with powerful jaws and 
eyes set out like lamps; about five pairs 
of legs, and short gossamer wings. These 
creatures can live out of water also, be- 
cause we kept some for days in a glass jar, 
covered. 

Mrs. H. C. Etts, (IIl.) 

ROOT TRAILING ARBUTUS SLIPS 

If you have a bunch of Trailing Arbutus 
Blossoms plant them out in acid soil, keep 
them moist, and perhaps cover with a glass 
for some time. George Aiken roots his slips 
in half sand and half peat moss, I under- 
stand. 

The cuttings of the little Fringed Poly- 
gala are also easily rooted; and after well- 
rooted can be planted out, like the Trail- 
ing Arbutus, in very acid soil, where there 
is some shade. 


C. W. Jounson, (Mass.) 


Answers to Bird Guessing Contest 


1. Bird of Paradise. 
2. Red-wing. 

8. Crow. 

4. Hummingbird. 
5. Umbrella Bird. 
6. Peacock, 

7. Owl. 

8. Parrot. 

9. Bluejay. 
10. Pigeon. 
11. Crane. 

12. Rook. 

18. Auk, 

14. Thrush. 


Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. The Alaska Brown Bear, and that tiny 
member of the weasel family named the 
Least Weasel. 

2. Most Bats live entirely on insects and 
are beneficial to farmers. A few 
species in Mewico and the West Indies 
are fruit-eaters and blood-suckers. 

8. The Peanut. 

4. No. Through the winter months he 

feeds on green branches previously sunk 

in the mud at the bottom of nearby 
streams. 

A species of the Mangrove Tree of Asia, 

Africa, and Australia. The seeds de- 

velop a root nearly two feet long be- 

fore they drop to the muddy water 
beneath the parent tree. 

The male, 

Closed. 

No. The parent Birds remain near 

their fledglings and feed them for a 

number of days, until they are fully 

grown and quite capable of caring for 
themselves. 

9. The cub Bears are born while the 
mother is in hibernation during the 
winter months. 

10. Yes. 
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Planting Plan for Yard 


To THB BpIToR :-— 


I am enclosing a map of my yard whick I 
think will explain itself. I would like to have 
you Se the proper places for shrubs, 
trees, and other flowers, 

There are some large trees that cannot be 
moved, so if you can locate the _ shrubs, 
flowers, and other trees (to be planted) ac- 
cordingly, I would appreciate it. Also, would 
you please locate the proper place for a front 
walk? 

I am planning a sort of rock garden for the 
space between the north side of the house 
and the road. Any suggestions will be ap- 
preciated. 

The house is an old-fashioned farmhouse 
situated on a hill, (not a terrace), the ground 
sloping downward in front. 


LESTER SeGarR, (IIl.) 


Answer: The garden plan _ herewith 
pictured will give an idea of what may be 
done with this plot of ground. 

As shown, there are borders of shrubs 
and flowers on all four sides of the lot; 
iris along the front line, shrubs and 
perennials along the north and south line, 
with a perennial border in front of the row 
of lilacs; also annuals or perennials between 
the walk and south side of house, with 
shrubs on the other sides. 

The rock garden to the north of the house 
may be formed into terraces, providing 
there is a slope of the ground here. Various 
sizes of boulders, placed in somewhat the 
same order as shown in the sketch, with 
flowers planted around and between the 
rocks and a narrow grass path between the 
rows, will make a very interesting feature 
for this place. 

Stone steps may be added, and also a 
group of birch trees, to complete this part 
of the garden. Daffodils, narcissi, rock 
garden plants, and various perennials such 
as creeping phlox, should be used for plant- 
ing this rock garden. Also a few low- 
growing evergreens would add much to the 
general effect. 

As for the shrubs, almost any kind may 
be used to make a border, while the iris 
should be planted in large beds of one 
color. Such a border may be three or four 
feet wide, and would make a wonderful 
showing when in bloom. 


O. W. HorrMan 
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Lawn-Garden Beautification 
Contest 


To THE EDITOR :— 


The local Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
sponsoring a Lawn-Garden Beautification Con- 
test this Spring and Summer. 

We are wondering whether you could give 
us information which would be helpful, perhaps 
under the following outline: 


1. Organization 
2. Classification 
3. Method of Judging 
4. Entry Method 
As this is a new project, any help you can 
give would be greatly appreciated. 
STANLEY XANDERS, (Ohio) 


Answer: Publicity and organization: 
This committee should be led by an ob- 
servant, tactful person, who has initiative, 
imagination, and good judgment. This 
leader should work through the local news- 
papers, (especially the Sunday  supple- 
ments), so the Contest will be brought be- 
fore the whole community. Mention of 
prominent individuals who are interested 
in the Contest, arouses enthusiasm. Visit 
teachers and arrange a poster contest among 
the school children, announcing the Lawn- 
Garden Beautification Contest. Exhibition 
of these posters, later displaying them in 
leading stores and places of business, will 
attract much attention. 

Visit heads of garden clubs and gain their 
cooperation. Garden clubs should be in- 
terested, and they are usually willing to 
devote a meeting or two to the subject. 
Many entries will come from garden club 
members. Book sellers should be approached 
and asked to feature Lawn and Garden 
Literature, to stimulate interest and form 
a source of supply for the information of 
the contestants. The local library can do 
much in arranging a special table of Lawn 
and Home Beautification Books for the 
use of the public in connection with the 
Contest. Seed stores can boost the Con- 
test, and boost their sales at the same time, 
by offering supplies, etc. Local landscape 
architects and nurserymen can be asked to 
give a series of preliminary lectures for 
those interested in entering the Contest, 
thereby gaining first-hand information as 
to what to do and how to go about it. 


_of August. 


Many more people will enter the Contest if 
they but attend these lectures; as they will 
feel better equipped in a practical way. 


Classification: This committee should 
have at least one expert horticulturist and 
one landscape architect. It should make 
out its list under close observance of what 
the community is capable of producing. The 
Contest could be divided into formal, semi- 
formal, and informal groups, with size an 
unimportant factor. The fewer classes the 
Contest is divided into, the less complicated 
it will be, and the better the chance of 
success. A person is given more freedom 
in developing his own ideas if he is not held 
down too rigidly to some special class. 


Entry: Ordinary blanks with the dif- 
ferent classes printed on them should be 
adequate. Sometimes blanks can be ob- 
tained in cooperation with lawn seed or 
nursery advertisers, who will issue a book- 
let of handy directions for beautification of 
the home-grounds, plus an entry blank. 


Judging: This may take place the last 
It gives the contestants most 
of the Summer to get things into condition. 
Judges should be picked from nurserymen, 
greenhouse men, and local florists who are 
not too technical, nor yet too hurried. 
Select judges for their ability and fairness 
in judging; not for their position in the 
community, or for the honorary degrees 
they have attached to their names. Look 
for true beauty and improvement in the 
entries, always considering what the con- 
testant had to work with. 
—( Editor) 


Propagation of Lilies 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Would like full information on culture and 
propagation of domestic and foreign Lilies, 
including how to pollinate for seed fertility, 
propagating from seed, from scales, and from 
stem rooting. Would also like full culture 
for Lilies and reference to books and litera- 
ture on the subject. 

Gus Scuuttz, (Ohio) 

Answer: In the October, 1929, issue of 
THE FLOwEeR GROWER, page 482, is an article 
of almost a page taken from an English 
source, on raising Lilies from seed; and 
there is Bulletin No. 23 (Mar., 1928), U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, entitled “A Score of 
Easily-Propagated Lilies.” In the August 
issue 1934, was an article entitled “Root- 
ing Lilies from the Stem,” page 358. 

Would suggest as a _ suitable book, 
“Garden Lilies,” by Isabella Preston, pub- 
lished by De La Mare Co., Inc., 438-448 
West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. Also, 
there is a book called “Garden Cinderellas,” 
by Helen M. Fox, published by the Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

—(Eprror) 


Shapdragon Rust 


To THE EDITOR: 


How can I save my Snapdragona from wilt- 
ing and dying soon after they begin to bloom? 


Mrs. . (Penna.) 
Answer: Rust is affecting your Antir- 
rhinum. To spray after they are in bloom 


will not often save them. To guard against 
rust, begin when the plants are well started 
outdoors and continue to spray every two 
weeks with Bordeaux Mixture until well 
in bloom. 

Park’s Floral Magazine 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


Preventing Columbine Root-borer 


Can any cf the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER tell me how to keep the Columbine 
Root-borer from getting into the root, as 
digging them out always kills the plants? 
Is there a spray that can be used on the 
plants, and how often is it used? 


AMELIA WEBER, ( Wisc.) 


Shrubs and Plants for Pine-Tree Site 


Would like to have some reader tell me 
what plants or shrubs would grow here in 
a place where a pine tree has been taken 
out. 

Mrs. J. L. Drpner, (Pa.) 


Nodules on Fern Roots 


I was repotting a Fern of the green- 
house variety when I noticed at the roots 
some nodules. These were white in color 
and contained a meat not unlike a potato 
in color. I imagine that it may have been 
a reserve store of nitrogen, such as peas 
sometimes form on their roots. I would 
welcome any information on the subject; 
identity of the substance, its usefulness, 
how and why it formed, ete. 


H. Y. Corpett, (Va.) 


Propagating Bristol Fairy Gypsophila 

Can anyone tell me something about the 
propagation of Bristol Fairy Gypsophila? 
Some say it is grafted, others ‘that it is 
grown from cuttings. If it is grown from 
cuttings when are they taken? If grafted, 
what stock is used for the root and how is 
graft made? I have bought this plant from 
different growers and have had it die out 
time and again. 

B. A. TEDFoRD, ( Man.) 
Raising Seedling Plants in 
California 

I am much interested in the technique of 
raising seedlings in Southern California, 
especially flowers during the so-called winter 
months. 

How much do the coliframe or lath- 
house enter into the scheme of things, 
or do they at all? I am given to under- 
stand that due to the hot sun and dry air 
that Southern California is one of the 
most difficult places in the world to estab- 
lish young plants. 


Southern 


P. J. Kinper, (IIl.) 


Nandina from Seed 


Will some reader who has grown Nandina 
from the berries, please give me directions? 
Do you remove the pulp and separate the 
two seeds within? When are seeds ripe? 
When should they be planted? 


H. Y. Corpert, (Va.) 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum 

The writer would like to know more about 
this Lily. Mr. Yerex’s article, (Oct., 1934, 
page 426), and Mr. Woodriff’s note, (Jan., 
1935, page 33), are interesting. 

Do the bulbs increase readily by division? 
Are there no underground stem-bulblets? 
Will scales of the bulbs produce bulblets? 
Will the earlier blooms mature seeds where 
frost comes by the end of October? Will 
the blooms pollenate themselves and pro- 
duce seed? If not, are they fertile when 
hand-pollenated from another plant of the 
same variety? When pollenated from an- 
other variety, does the new generation come 
true to the seed-parent or does it show 
the influence of the pollen-parent? 

An English seed catalogue gives the height 
of this variety as two feet, and a bulb 
catalogue describes it as “a hardy dwarf 
Alpine form, up to eight pure-white trumpet 
flowers,” and gives its height as one foot 
to eighteen inches, blooming-time July- 
August. But Mr. Woodriff gets it nine feet 
high with many blossoms. Whence the 


discrepancy? ©, N. G., (Chicago Region) 
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Buy TULIPS 


from America ‘s 


TULIP HEADQUARTERS 


How you would enjoy a visit to Holland, 
en at Tulip Time! Tulips wherever you 
look... over three millions of them. Imagine 
seeing "over 500,000 in bloom at our nurseries! 
Much of the success of this nationally famous 
Tulip Festival is due to the type of tulips sup- 
lied by Nelis . . . success which can be yours by 
see te your bulbs from Tulip Headquarters. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


IP CITY 


$2 00 ASSORTMENT OF 
: 50 BULBS 


5 Each of 10 Choice Varieties 


We specialize in DOMESTIC a bulbs .. . 
the kind that are easy to grow and inexpensive 
to buy. To become acquainted with Nelis Tulips 
send $2 for our special TULIP CITY assortment 
of 50 bulbs . . . 5 each of ten choice varieties. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


NELIS NURSERIES 
BOX 531, HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Largest Growers of Tulips in Michigan 


IT’S TULIP TIME IN 
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IRIS... 


OUR 1935 
CATALOGUE 


Lists the Finest, Rarest and Newest IRIS and 
gives practical information of interest to all 


IRIS LOVERS. Splendidly illustrated. 


Send foryourcopy today 
and mention FLOWER GROWER. 


We introduced and own the original stocks of 
many famous Iris. Consult our catalog for 
your 1935 purchases. P 


QUALITY GARDENS 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 











IRISES HEMEROCALLIS 
| ORIENTAL POPPIES 


| Our catalogue offers a comprehen- 
sive list of the newest and best 
Over-the-Garden-Wall 


62 N. Main St. W. Hartford, Ct. 


























GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


For practical, useful articles on all branches of 
gardening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Years 
of experience, and the backing of two prominent 
societies assure you dependable information. Send 
$2.00 for a year’s thrifty subscription, today. Single 
pores wl 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 





HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows’’ 


Published twice a month, Tells in detail just what to do 
in the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
new viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Warer Lite 


A Garden-in-the-Water is the greatest 
thrill of all. It’s easy, inexpensive. Rich 
blooms and exotic perfume reward you 
every day all summer. 








75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$10.00 Guaranteed to Grow 


Refer to our special collections offered on page 206 
May FLOWER GROWER. Orders filled. promptly 


Price List, Catalog and Booklet on Water Lily 
Gardens sent free. Mention FLOWER GROWER 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. 








new Irises. 





J. D. LONG 





s Iris Grower * 


Hold Everything Until June 12th?! 


My new Iris price list ready on or about June 12th. Many of the newer varieties that 
you have been wanting, at reasonable price. 


“Write right now” for your copy of this up-to-date Iris list. 


Also, special money saving Collections of 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
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THE 


IRIS COLLECTION 


EVER OFFERED 


20 plants—One each 


$2.00 


Piuie d’Or—Enormous dark Frieda Mohr—Most popular 


yellow pink 
Grand Monarch—Big red Capt. Courageous—Striking 
bronze rose 
June Bride—Hardy large Gretchen—Pink and_ white 
white Aphrodite—Famous English 
nta Barbara—Lovel) pink 
medium blue Cueen Caterina—Frosted 
Morning Splendor—Medal lavender 
winning red Acacia Rose—Large flower- 
Princess Beatrice—Perfect ed pink 
light blue Jul.a Mar.owe—Early glow- 
Dream—Light pink self , ing re 
Gold Imperial—Florife:ous Zada—Fiee flowering white 
yellow Ambassadeur—Deep red 
Seminole—Vivid red ™ bronze 
Susan Bliss—Dainty lav- Duke of Bedford—Deep 
ender pink purple 


A group of beauties that won prizes for their 
originators and will win prizes for you. 


One each of the twenty, $2.00 postpaid 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
Overland Park 


Kansas 





WATER HYACINTHS 


Unusual, curious, easily grown, floating water plants. 
Exquisite large spikes of lilac-blue flowers resembling true 
hyacinths. Just drop into FISH POOL, WATER GARDEN 
or BOWL of WATER—rosettes of shiny, dark green, air- 
chambered leaves keep plants afloat. The bushy attractive 
= supply oxygen for fish and a resting place for the 
fish spawn, 








8 Plants for $1.00 
FREE Catalogue of Tropical Plants 
SHAFFER NURSERIES B 1500 Clearwater, Fla. 








NON - POISONOUS 
To Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Why use two insecticides— 
which must be bought, mixed, 
sprayed jeparately — when 
Red Arrow Garden Spray 
will destroy all the usual vari- 
eties of sucking and chewing 
insects found in your garden? 
Excellent for Ants "Orcecens gce0ee” 
and Sod Web Worms rig eat” 
Red Arrow is a highly con- S 
centrated pyrethrum solution 
—containing a special soap. 
Simply mix with water—as you need it. Red Arrow 
will not discolor or injure flowers, vegetables, or 
fruits. Red Arrow’s economical, too, for a one ounce 
bottle (35¢) makes 8 gallons of finished spray. Buy 
Red Arrow Garden Spray where you buy your 
garden supplies, or 


MA'!L COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 
(ee ce es es ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Dept.Fl02 Baltimore, Md. 
I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow Garden 
Spray sufficient to make one gallon of spray. 








. 
SOs weeee cee! 





Address --- tecdenied 
ee lcci Sadi 
My Dealer is 


Fertilizer for Delphiniums 

Suggestions as to an approved fertilizer 
for Delphiniums would be helpful, and I 
would like to know especially what is best 
as a bloom-builder. 


HuGH S. AUSTIN, (Pa.) 


What is Liquid Manure? 

I have several dozen amaryllis bulbs. All 
directions on growing the bulbs state to 
water with liquid manure. Just how is 
this made, and can I use shredded cow or 
sheep manure? How long must the bag of 
manure be kept in the water, and could 
you tell me the exact amounts to use? 


Mrs. G. WAHL, (lIIl.) 


Chrysanthemum Troubles 

Will some reader tell me 
Chrysanthemums turn brown down the 
stem, and the leaves drop off? They bloom 
well enough but look bad, and I would like 
to know the cause of the trouble and how 
I can cure it, if possible. 


CHARLES BLACK, 


why my 


(Pa.) 


Flower Information Wanted 

Can some reader tell me about the fol- 
lowing flowers—the height, size of flower, 
how they are grown, and will they be hardy 
perennials in my locality? 

They are: The Checkered Fritillaria, 
Allium, Japanese Anemone, Calochortus, 
(Mariposa Lily), Golden Eardrop, English 
Iris, and Primroses, 


Mrs. Geo. H. ALLEGREE, (Ind.) 


Fertilized Paper—Paper for Glad Bulb- 
lets 

Can somebody give me information re- 
garding the use of fertilized paper for grow- 
ing Gladiolus? 

Would glad bulblets germinate sooner if 
newspapers were spread over the bed 
immediately after planting; and if so, how 
long should the newspapers remain on the 
bed? 

JOHN E. Steve, (Mich.) 


Origin of Cherokee Rose 

On page 58 of the February FLowEr 
Grower, it is stated that the Cherokee 
Rose is native of China. I had always sup- 
posed this Rose was a native of our 
Southern States, and not an import. Will 
someone please put me right on this? 


Hartow H. Boycsg, (Ont.) 
















2 Finer Brooms Neater Garvens 


T STAKE=PLANT SUPPORT 


For single plants, clumps, borders, high or 
low growing. Metal stake and wire tie com- 
prise the unit. Light, neat, strong, durable. 
Highly endorsed by flower growers every- 
where. Price per dozen units, $1.25; 50, $4.50; 
100, $8.00 Prepaid) BAUER GREENHOUSES, 


Box F, NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH a ENGLAND 
EMME STOLE LL ADE ELS BIE OPI EE 




















ANSWERS 


Paper White Narcissus Buds Blast 
Answering Mrs. S. A. Brown, (N. Y.) : 


The reason seems to me to be two-fold. 
I have grown these flowers for years, but 
never had any satisfactory success with 
+hem in water; and since we have been 
uuable to get European-grown bulbs, I have 
given up growing them entirely, as the 
blooms were small, weak, and never satis- 
factory, on the American-grown stock, 

First, growing this plant, or any similar 
bulbous plant, in water, is an entirely un- 
natural way of growth. It is true that 
there is sufficient plant food in the bulb 
to take care of one blooming, or should be, 
if the bulbs were sufficiently developed. This 
does not seem to be the case with American- 
grown bulbs, which the writer considers are 
marketed before they are really mature. A 
European-grown bulb is carried by the 
grower two or more seasons longer than is 
the case with bulbs grown on this side, 
thus producing a stronger and larger bulb 
with better chances of flowering. 

The only way in which I have ever been 
able to bloom these bulbs satisfactorily, and 
really get the benefit of their beauty while 
in bloom, is to plant them in a mixture 
of half-and-half leaf-mold and sharp sand; 
put them in a dark, cool cellar for two 
weeks to two months, the longer the better, 
provided they do not make too much growth; 
water as needed; and then bring to the 
light. By the use of this method I have 
bloomed American-grown bulbs, but they 
did not produce such large spikes of bloom 
or have so many individual flowers as did 
the European-grown bulbs. This method of 
growth was suggested in the catalogue of a 
French grower of these bulbs. 


JAMES H. H. Bopce, (Maine) 


Coloring Dried Flowers and Moss 
Answering Sister Augustine, (P. Q.): 
Fill a tin can or basin nearly full of 

cold, clear water. With a small piece of 

ordinary newspaper, wipe over the surface 
of the water to remove any particles that 
may be on it. Dip a straw or small water- 
color brush in oil paint of the desired color. 
Hold this close to the surface of the water 
and drop the paint gently on the water 
so that it will remain on the surface. The 
paint can also be squeezed from the tube 
onto ‘the water, and gently detached so it 
will float on the surface. When sufficient 
of the paint is on the water, blow gently to 
get the paint well distributed, or stir 
slowly with a toothpick or small stick. 

Holding the flower to be painted by the 

stem, dip it into the container. When taken 

out it will be nicely colored. 


Mrs. A. J. Gasser, (N. D.) 


Care of Azalea After Blooming 
Answering Norman Gessner, (Penna.) : 


Not knowing the variety of Azalea which 
you have, it is difficult to give definite in- 
structions. Since this came from a florist, 
the chances are that it is from a warm 
climate and, if so, will not succeed with 
outdoor culture in your location. If it is 
one of the Himalayan species, a cool room, 
where the temperature is kept just a few 
degrees above freezing, will suit it. Should 
it be one of the Javanese, it will require a 
minimum temperature of 50°. With this 
type the soil should never be allowed to be- 
come dry. 

Spring would be the best time for re- 
potting. Do not use too large a pot. For 
soil use a sandy compost of leaf mold (pref- 
erably oak) and peat, with the addition of 
fibrous loam. 

Linn C. Georaia, (N. Y.) 
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Wintering of Pinks 

Answering Mrs. C., (Ont.): 

For years I have kept all varieties of 
Pinks growing in my garden through a 20° 
below zero temperature, by covering them 
well with brush after sifting on enough earth 
to cover the new “elbows.” These little 
“elbows,” (the name is my own), drop roots 
themselves, and I pick them off at the joint 
and plant them in groups where I want 


more plants of the same variety. They 
grow and bloom very rapidly. 
Mrs. HELEN M. Nacteg, (N. B.) 


Tartarian Honeysuckle for Hedge 

Answering J. L. N. W., (Pa.): 

The most beautiful hedge I have ever 
seen was of Honeysuckle! A friend of mine 
has one of these hedges trimmed to five feet, 
bordering on his lawn; and though it makes 
a wonderful hedge, the one at the back of 
his lot is even more beautiful, where he has 
allowed the same hedge to grow naturally. 
This is at least eight feet high. The name 
is Tartarian Honeysuckle. The foliage is 
dense and dark-green in color; its flowers 
are fragrant though small, and it blooms 
in May. In late Summer and Fall there 
are many red berries adding to the beauty 
of this attractive shrub. It is hardy to 
Canada. My friend told me he secured his 
plants from a nursery in Iowa at 25c each. 


H. Y. Corpert, (Va.) 


Culture of Zinnias 

In answer to Mrs, 
(W. Va.): 

This year, and for several years, I have 
had lovely Zinnias. I have found that 
watering the plants during hot, dry weather 
is the cause of some of the mildew. 

About the last of July I dust the plants 
with sulphur, and continue this every two 
weeks the rest of the season. If it rains 
and washes it off, give another dusting. 

To grow large Zinnias, get good “seed 
from a reliable seed grower. I plant the 
seed where they are to bloom, but thin out 
the plants to stand about 12 to 15 inches 
apart, and it is better to use the hoe more 
than the hose. Zinnias are not hard to 
transplant; so those you take out when 
thinning, you may plant in other places or 
give to your friends. 


Mrs. R. H. Seitsr, (Ohio) 


Robert E. Vickers, 





CARTER LEVER SPRAY HOSE 






Take hand off 
lever and 
Nozzle closes. 
Hardware stores 
or sent postpaid on 

receipt of $1.00. 
CARTER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
98 FRONT AVENUE . #£CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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Peonies Do Not Bloom 
Answering C. B, Chatfield, (Mich.) 


The wireworms were not in living root- 
tissue, but in tissue that had died from 
other causes. Also it was not the wire- 
worms that prevented blooming, but maybe 
it was the same thing that killed the 
root-issue that prevented blooming. De- 
stroying the roots will not get rid of the 
wireworms, for wireworms are everywhere. 

There are many reasons on account of 
one or more of which Peonies will not 
bloom. Among them are planting too deep 
or too shallow, proximity to trees, nema- 
todes, soil too dry, soil soggy, mowing off 
the leaves, excessive Lemoine disease, 
botrytis blight, starvation, ground packed 
too: hard, crowding by sod, overgrown by 
weeds, Or moving in wrong season. 

As far North as Michigan, nematodes 
should not be the cause. Even if so, when 
the peony roots get established deep in the 
firm subsoil, all the nematodes can do will 
not interfere much with the welfare of the 
plant. 

For Lemoine disease, there is no cure, 
and any diseased plants should be destroyed, 
if not doing well. If doing well, they are 
worth growing; but should be at a dis- 
tance from all healthy plants, as the dis- 
ease is contagious to plants in close prox- 
imity. It can be identified only by examina- 
tion of the roots, which have a wavy out- 
line, making of a root, a-string of nodes. 
There is no roughening or breaking of the 
skin in Lemoine disease; only the nodular, 
bunchy, shape of the i+ ots. 

Botrytis blight starts very soon before 


blooming time, starting at the top, and kill- 


ing the stalk from above, downward. All 
affected stalks should be cut off well below 
all blackening of the stem, outside or in- 
side, and all removed parts should be 
burned at once. 

When the buds, while still small, dry 
up and turn brown, or even black, it is 
usually ascribed to disease infection; but 
I think much more ofte it is failure of 
the plant to form a competent bud, due 
to lack of food or moisture, or both, during 
the Summer preceding. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 








ARRANGEMENT 


Send for Free Folder 
“CARE'& ARRANGEMENT of FLOWERS” 


Learn how beautiful arrangements are accom- 
plished. See illustrated, the flower arrangements 
of a national authority 

Dazey Flower Holders will not scratch or tarnish 
containers. Made of metal, rustless, non-corrosive; 
with heavy hard-to-tip base. 


DAZEY 
flower holders 


Are made in several styles ¢ AGEN 
and many sizes, finished in [H.~& 
Dazey Green Lacquer. Spe- 
cial finishes in silver, gold «Vi- 
and bronze. . 
=. eT 
trated is No. 1, . 
base diameter. POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 

Purchase through your Local Dealer. If none 
nearby, order direct from us, enclosing $1.00 for 
No. 1, Dazey Green Lacquer finish. $1.25 in Spe- 
cia] Finishes. Postpaid. 

post card will bring you the folder—new and 
seaeaing secrets—‘“‘Care and Arrangement of 

owers.”’ 


DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
72 Murray St. 839 E. 3ist St. 















INSECT 
DAMAGE 


to your 


\ GARDEN 





It’s easy as A-B-C to kill plant insects with 
NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY. All you do is 
add water and spray. NEW EVER GREEN 
SPRAY kills chewing insects (worms), suck- 
ing insects ame » lice) and beetles, but is 
harmless to people and_ pets. When used ac- 
cording to directions, it will not harm the 
plants in your garden. Sure death to ants. 
Just pour a solution on the ant hills and run- 
ways. Ask for NEW EVER GREEN SPRAY 
at drug, hardware, flower, seed, and depart- 
ment stores. Write for free illustrated booklet — 
“How to Identify and Kill Common Plant In- 
sects”, McLaughlin Gormley King Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 











Golden Rule Dahlia Farm 
— Trade Mark — 
PECK LEBANON. OHIO 
Established 1925 


Catalogue sent on request 


HARLEy T. 











x 

‘ . 

CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST 

COLLECTION BARGAIN—10 finest mod- 
ern Irises including Midgard — gorgeous pink 
and yellow—most populer of all Irises and nine 
other varieties—ALL LABELED 
Postpaid for Only 


HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LA FONTAINE, KANSAS 








New York City Los Angeles, Calif. 








Mary, Mary, don’t be contrary 
Like the maid of long ago, 

Use Peat Moss in your garden 
And watch the flowers srow! 


Perhaps you, too, have heard wonderful 
things about Peat Moss, but haven't 
tried it because you found them hard 
to believe. 


It’s amazing the way Peat Moss im- 
proves the soil—makes everything grow 
better. It lets plants breathe, makes the 
earth they grow in more porous and ab- 
sorbent. Discourages weeds. Cuts down 
on water bills and labor. 


But, be sure you get Premier vacuum 
cleaned Swedish Peat Moss — free from 
excessive dust, dirt and fibre. Its live, 
relatively undecayed cell-structure guar- 
antees greater absorbency and more use- 
ful bushels per bale. Undecayed Peat 
Moss cannot cake — requires no labor to 
break up. Premier’s careful processing 
insures finer and more uniform granula- 
tion. Mail coupon for new authoritative 
leaflet and dealer’s address. 

eR SBS SSS SSE SEBEEEEETZ EG & + 
Premier Peat Moss Corp. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City 

Mail me leaflet telling how to use Peat 

Moss in my garden the year round. 
Name 
a , 


ne 








VACUUM 





ge PEAT MOSS 
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DREER’S 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 


For summer planting 


Every good gardener knows that there 
are many seeds which produce best 


results when planted during the sum- 








mer or early autumn. For complete 


list, send for Dreer’s Summer Catalog. 


HENRY A. DREER 














84 Dreer Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
y, 
* 
© m2 
doys 
i. traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, 


clean, easy method used by estates, parks, golf 
clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 15-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. Guarantee: money back if 
not satisfied. Ground Maintenance Manual 
free on request—no obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


24 Wilton Road WESTPORT, CONN. 








How to Arrange Flowers, 


by Dorothy Biddle. The first 
low-priced book on this art 
that is sweeping the country. 
Beautiful, complete. (Third 


printing in a year.) Sent post- 
paid for One Dollar by GARDEN 
DIGEST, 617, Pleasantville, N. Y. 











IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


GERANIUMS ‘acs 


Postpaid 


Fine young pot-grown plants that will give you 
an abundance of bloom all season. Rooted plants, 

— soll, 12 for 50c; 25 for $1.00. 20 bright 

colored Coleus $1.00; 8 for 50c postpaid. 


WILSON BROS., 
"Kan ae 16 “anieries $2 


2 each—red, blue, pink, yellow, 
purple and 1 white. Also 2 
red and 2 yellow Pumilas and 
1 violet-scented Pogocyclus. All 
different. Large blooming size 
Rhizomes. Postpaid $2. 


* Catalog Free! Write Dept. M. 
LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


1351 SOUTH HYDRAULIC WICHITA KANSAS 
—_-——— 


DON’T LET YOUR GARDEN 
BE A DOG’S COMFORT STATION 


Use DOGZOFF, guaranteed repellant. Rids lawns and 
rock gardens of moles, rabbits, mice. Keeps ants out 
of house. Protects birds from cats. Inoffensive, harm- 
One spraying lasts weeks 
If your dealer does 
not carry, send his 
name and 69c for 
> season’s supply. 


Address Dept. FG. 











Florists, 


Roachdale, tnd. 

















less. Non-poisonous. 





“DOGZOFF” aa 
CHEMICALS, 
Tippecanoe City Ohio Ine. 


Propagating Persian Lilac 
Answering “Exact,” (N. Y.): 
I find that in the propagation of Persian 


Lilac, that the layering process is more 
successful, and easier than by the “cuttings” 
method. 

In either case, June is about the most 
successful time with Lilacs. In making the 
softwood cuttings at this time, use tip of 
growing branch, or new growth wood below 
tip, with cuttings about four to six inches; 
making lower cutting below the joint, and 
the upper cutting above a joint. Leave one 
or two leaves on upper bud; make a trench 
in sandbox, so that cutting will be in at 
least an inch, and firm sand around it. 
Place a glass over frame, and keep shaded 
in some manner. 

If you try the layering, take branches 
and bend to the ground; where the whip 
touches make a diagonal incision, and cover 
the incised part with sandy soil. Be sure 
to stake the branch down so it will not 
move or work loose. Be sure to make the 
cut down from the tip some distance, so 
when the cut is covered, the tip will be 
sticking out of ground; and then cut off 
part of tip, to reduce loss of moisture and 
aid branching. 

G. E. Larson, (Nebr.) 


Insects on Snowball Bush 

Answering Elsie A. Newton, (N. Y.): 

The Viburnums are all more or less in- 
fested with plant lice which are spread from 
one plant to another by ants. A preventive 
is to coat the stems at the base of the 
shrub with “Balsam Fir,” a preparation 
similar to that used on sticky fly paper; it 
comes in cans, obtained from the drug store. 
This sticky substance prevents the ants 
from climbing the stems tu deposit the lice 
on the foliage. It should be applied early 
in Spring before the leaves develop, and 
may need to be repeated during the season. 

Once the shrub is infested with insects, 
the remedy i3 to spray the foliage on the 
underside of the leaves with any good con- 
tact spray;—‘Black Leaf 40,” Nursery 
Volch, or some emulsion spray which coats 
the insect’s body and smothers it. 


Mrs. Ciara C. Banos, (Nebr.) 


To Maintain Bright Colors of Flagstones 

Answering C. H. Sollman, (N J.): 

Mr. Sollman finds that his flagstones, 
bright when wet, become duller in color as 
they dry. I have seen a suggestion by a 
landscape architect for giving brick paths 
a coat of boiled linseed oil to produce a 
mellow, harmonious tone, and I wonder 
whether this treatment would not give the 
desired effect to the flagstones mentioned. 


Miss Honora PHILBEN, (Wash). 


Names of Varieties of Coleus 
Answering A. H. Bowers, (Calif.) : 
Weaver’s, P. O. Box 428, Wichita, Kansas, 
has the most complete list 1 know about. 
This comprises the following: 


Bronze Beauty Jewell 
Christmas Gem La Verne 
Aztec Lord Alverston 
Big Ben Meskers 

Bob Roy Negro 
Brilliancy Old Gold 
Cortez Prince Edward 
Dr. Walters Rainbow 
Duneria Sensation Dark 
Fillmore Beauty Sunset 
Fireflame St. Bernard 
Gold Bound Trailing Queen 
Harding Verschafelti Pink 
Hero Will Rogers 


Admiration 
Anna Pfitzer 


Hurricane 
John Pfitzer 


Liberty Beckwith Gem 
May Levering Blackbird 
Neptune Butterfly 


New Defiance 
Pride of West 
Queen Victoria 


Chicago Bedder 
Count Cuvier 
Donald Gray 


Roosevelt Eldorado 
Salvador Firecrest 
Setting Sun Golden Bedder 
Sunray Green Goddess 
Velvet Helen 

Wm. Carmen Hollywood Rose 
Acme Joseph's Coat 
American Beauty Leopard 
Beauty Lord Palmerstone 
Big Tim Mrs. Turner 
Bonfire Nira 
Brilliantissima Pride of North 


Color Chart 
Dazzling Gem 
Empress of India Sensation Red 
Firebrand Spotted Gem 
Glory of Autumn St. Louis 

Grace Adams Variegated Turner 
Imp Verschafelti Red 
Hollywood Red 


Yellow Jack 
Cuas. E. F. (D. C.) 


Queen of West 
Red Cloud 


GERSDORFF, 


Plants for Bowl of Water 


Parrot’s Feather and Wandering Jew 
(Tradescantia) are always good. I have at 


present (January) a bowl of Ground Ivy or 
Gill, which is very lovely on the buffet 
in Winter. The pretty, roundish leaves 
and long vines were so attractive even after 
frost, that I picked some to grow indoors 
ius water. 


RENA Bauer, (Wisc.) 


Auxiliary Heat For Greenhouse 
N. Y.): 


Answering Joseph Felton, 


Fumes from a kerosene stove pany un- 
doubtedly do damage to greenhouse stock. 
There is on the market a kerosene stove 


made purposely for small greenhouses, and 
I saw one concern advertise equipment to 
apply to the ordinary “Perfection” heater. 
I would suggest you write to the manu- 
facturers of several well-known brands of 
kerosene stoves for further information. 


H. S. Austin, (Pa.) 





SIR WATKIN 





Fili your 
Garden with 


100 Bulbs One Variety #2:90 


Your selection 4 choice varieties 
SIR WATKIN 
GOLDEN SPUR 


100 Bulbs (50 each of 2 varieties) $2.25 
t 100 Bulbs (25 each of 4 varieties) 2.50 


DAFFODILS 


n 
SULPHUR PHOENIX 
POETICUS RECURVUS 


Sent by Express. You pay Express Charges. All top size, 
highest quality, direct from producer. 
Order now. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F.D. 6, Box 516F 


A real bargain. 


Tacoma, Washington 
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English Wallflowers 
Answering Mrs. E. Elwell, ( Mass.) : 


Some years ago, one of my aunts emi- 
= to this country, and brought with 

er a packet of English wallflower seed. 
These seeds were raised in a coldframe, and 
as you say, they germinated, and grew 
nicely. The seedlings were set out along 
the south side of the house, in a yard 
well sheltered from northerly winds, by 
hedges. The following year these plants 
were covered with blossoms, embracing a 
wide range of colors. 

The next season, my uncle pruned, or 
trimmed these plants, much as you would 
a hedge, and was rewarded with about twice 
as much new growth; and, of course, twice 
as much bloom. He also saved several hun- 
dred of the seeds in the Fall of this year, 
again filling his coldframe with them the 
following Spring. He gave me some of 
these seedlings, and they did fully as well 
as the originals. We both had them until 
the sub-zero weather of last Winter (1933- 
34) finally killed them. We had these 
plants, and their seedlings, for seven years, 
and I also noticed that they were more 
or less self-propagating. Each season there 
would be several seedlings come up in the 
space under the mother-plant, from seed 
which had fallen, and lived through the 
Winter. 

Roy W. 


Bargser, (R. I.) 


Blight on Chrysanthemums 
Answering Mrs. R. W. Hargrave, (N. Y.): 


Powdery mildew is one of the worst ene- 
mies of the Chrysanthemum. It ‘is most 
prevalent in late August and September, 
induced by sudden changes in temperature; 
or a sudden check in growth caused by 
humid atmospheric conditions; or over- 
watering. Sulphur is the best remedy. 
Used in a finely-pulverized form, it may be 
dusted over the plants frequently. 


Bessie L. PUTNAM, ( Penna.) 


Root Rot of Larkspur 

Answering Mrs. W. Sadler, (Miss.) : 

Your ground has perhaps become inocu- 
lated through infested seed at the begin- 
ning. Save seed from healthy plants this 
year and treat them with Semesan, which 
you can buy from any seed house. Destroy 
every plant on your grounds and plant 
some other annual for one year. Frost 
the ground liberally with lime and work 
it in six inches deep. 


J. B. Ety, (Texas) 


Forcing Chrysanthemums 

Answering Bertha Presslor, (Ind.) : 

It has been proven that Chrysanthemums 
come into bloom as the periods of daylight 
shorten in Autumn. Begin excluding light 
from them along in September, by covering 
them at 4 o’clock P. M. Vary this time 
with the early- and late-blooming varieties. 

J. B. E., (Texas) 





A DEPENDABLE GUIDE FOR A 
DISTINCTIVE GARDEN .. . 


Our new illustrated catalogue will be 
of interest to you as a guide to the 
worthwhile and choice alpine, 
nial, and annual seeds. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 


5 SPANISH IRIS 


15 BULBS 25c POSTPAID 
uy! 965 BULBS $1.00 POSTPAID 
Beautiful blue May blooming Iris 

make splendid cut flowers. 


\ If, Send, with order, names and addresses of 10 flower 
fm §6gardeners, and we will send 5 extra bulbs FREE. 


Write for bulb list illustrated in color. 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


peren- 
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Rose of Sharon for Hedge 
Answering J. L. N. W., (Pa.): 


Rose of Sharon would make a beautiful 
boundary, but in my mind is hardly dense 
enough for a hedge. I have seen speci- 
mens which have been allowed to come up 
from the base or roots in dense clusters, 
but this tends to lessen the bloom. 


Azalea, Cornus (Dogwood), Hydrangea, 
Philadelphus (Mock Orange), Spirea, 
Syringa, and Weigela are all glowing hedge 
shrubs of various density of foliage and 
time of bloom. 

H. S. Austin, (Pa.) 


Rose of Sharon for Hedge 

In reply to query on above subject: 

Yes, Rose of Sharon does make a fine 
hedge. Pruning it back each year (Febru- 
ary here in Virginia), makes ‘it thick and 
fine. There is an advantage, in setting a 
Rose of Sharon hedge, in putting out small 
plants, as then the top can be clipped to 
make them branch from the bottom. The 
one I have started is very pretty. 


Mrs. C. E. Epwarps, (Va.) 
Care of Century Plant 

Answering J. J. Ambler, (Va.): 

You are watering your Agave americana 
(Century Plant) too much. It is largely an 
“air” plant; native of the arid lands of 
South Texas, Mexico, and California. Agave 
medio-picta, with its golden-striped leaves, 
is a far superior plant, with identical 
habits of growth, except that it endures 
more water. 


J. B. E., (Texas) 








Parade of the Champions! 


find “100 Best for 1935” in 
“An Iris Lover’s Catalog” 


considered by many Iris fanciers the most 
comprehensive and illuminating Iris catalog 
published. Exclusive color grouping of 400 
Choicest Iris, including ‘100 Best’’, regard- 
less of price, does simplify selection. Write 
for your copy now! 
he Originators, exclusive introducers' of 
Lucrezia Bori, sensational yellow of ’35 Nat’l 
Iris show. 


& SPECIAL OFFER to RE ASSES 
of Flower Grower for July delivery; one each, 
labeled, of Talisman, Depute Nombiot, "Selene & 
Rose Petal sent prepaid for $2.50. 


@ Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
203 D Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minnesota 


MECHLINGS 


A rotenone sul- 
a phur dusting mix- 

ture that controls 
Gladiolus Thrips. 
A descriptive folder 
will be sent on request 
orask your seed, hard- 
ware, dept. stores, etc. 
Mechling Bros. Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 


SULFOROTE /or GLADS 


To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 
The Oregon Giants 
You will have blooms of mon- 
strous size, wonderful color 
ing, heavy texture, long stems 
600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 
To be sure of true stock, 
send direct to the originator 
of this strain. 
Mrs. Merton G. 
Canby, Ore. 
(Cultural Directions and Sug 
gestions For Marketing Pansy 
Plants on request.) 
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pages of our 1935 Year Book, 













Tulips, Hyacinths, 


try to pluck them. 


to bulb culture. 
and shipped direct to you. 


SPECIAL 
““Get-Acquainted” OFFER 


40 April-Blooming $9.00 
DOUBLE Early TULIPS — Giresipaa 
10 Each of 4 Varieties 
Each Variety separately bagged and labeled 
Top-Size — Largest Size Obtainable 

In order that you may know from experience what 
lovely flowers you can produce with Van Bour- 


gondien’s Top-Size Bulbs, we make this Special 
**Get-Acquainted” Offer. 
showy, new. 


—s - Early Tulips are charming, . 
are unlike all other 


peony-like flowers 
Tulips. Splendid for cutting, effective for massing. 
Bloom early, along with Daffodils. Wide color range 








now 
postpaid at planting time. 


‘Van Bou 





A GRAND YEAR BOOK 


Worthy of a Great House 
IT COST US MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
But We'll Send a Copy FREE on _Request 


Next to a visit to our tulip fields in Holland when in 
bloom, we recommend a half hour spent turning the colorful 
We have spared no expense 
to make this book truly representative of our house—the 
largest concern growing Dutch Bulbs in Holland and market- 
ing them direct to American garden owners. 

Narcissus and other Spring Flowers 
are shown in glowing colors, so vivid you are tempted to 


Buy Your Bulbs Direct from Holland Growers 

Our family has been growing Dutch Bulbs for generations. 
We of the present generation have devoted our entire lives 
Our Bulbs are grown in our own Nurseries 
From first to last, we control 
every factor that can affect the quality of our Bulbs. 


WRITE FOR FREE YEAR BOOK TODAY 
10% Discount Allowed on Orders Mailed before July Ist 





An Opportunity to Earn Money— 
Part or Full Time 


Hundreds of men and women are 6a sub- 
stantial incomes taking orders for our mous 
Dutch Bulbs. No capital or experience required; 


no deliveries. A permanent, profitable part or full- 
time vocation. 

Why not represent us in your community? In- 
come starts at once. Our special Early Order 
Discount will help you earn immediate commissions. 
In addition, you have a chance to win one or 
more Monthly Bonus Payments and Grand Bonus 
for season. Let us tell you more about our sales 
contest. Write for details of our agency plan. 


To Garden Clubs 


We have a simple and practical plan for ena 
your members to purchase the highest ona 
Dutch Bulbs at a substantial saving, or 
prefer, building up your 
club treasury funds. Ask us 


you 





about this plan. 


ndien Bros. 








TRADE MARK REG 


Dept. 22 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
HOLLAND NURSERIES AT HILLEGOM 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 
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This Spring Try A 


“GUMFINGER”’ RAKE 
To Give Your Grounds That 
Spic and : Look 





TOUGH, FLEXIBLE RUBBER TEETH 
Pick up every bit of winter debris. Positively 
will not dig in and tear up grass or tender plants. 
Easy to Rake . Use On Lawns . Beds . Drives 

GUARANTEED THREE YEARS 
16” width $1.00. 20” width $1.25 24” width $1.50 
Postpaid 
THE SABIN MACHINE CO. Dept. G 


6538 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Local Distributors Wanted 








GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 
For $2.00, we will ship Prepaid 3 
each large bulbs of the following 
varieties correctly labeled. 


Ave Maria Minuet 
_ Koehl Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
I. Farrington Orange Wonder 


Golden Dream Picarcy 
Halloween Prince of Ind'a 
Mammoth White Saraband 


Send for Our New 1935 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















»70E 
Leaf Cats uy f hosect N 


BLACK SPOT 


Wiildew. 


Oust 





COMPLETE PROTECTION 
WITH 


POMO-GREEN 


with NICOTINE 


@ EXPERTS say that “Black Spot” is the 


commonest enemy to a healthy flower garden-- 


POMO-GREEN with 


the hardest to control. 
Nicotine not only pre- 
vents Black Spot, but 


wives complete 





















ne COMBINATION 
tion against other dis- 
eases, leaf-eating in- 
sects, and aphis. Truly, 
an All-in-One material, 
Proved best in tests by 
imerican Rose Society, 
Dustor Spray itonyour 


flowersandornamental 
shrubs. Isleaf-green,in- 
conspicuous on foliage. 


Your dealer has it ! 


Se eeeccceerececeseeeceeeeeeeeeees 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Ine 
Dey it “ 1 Middleport, N Y 
Gentlemen 

Attached find $.__@__ 
checked below 


We pay the 
Transportation Charges 


in payment for item 


Name 





Street 





CUlp 008 00008 cxneneeenenee 

OU) 1 tb, can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

D 1 &. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

1.) S&S tbs. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

(CD Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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Delphinium Troubles 
Answering Jennie Alquire, (Ont.) : 


Plants, like children, are more likely to 
have disease if not in a healthy condition. 
In plants, after an insect attack, rusts or 
mildews often follow. 

Your insects about the roots of Del- 
phiniums can be killed with carbon disul- 
phide. Make several holes about 18” apart 
and 4” to 6” deep, about the plants. Pour 
a spoonful of carbon disulphide into each 
hole and cover with damp soil at once. The 
fumes will penetrate the soil and kill all 


insects. Do not breathe the fumes, and 
keep them from flame. 
H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


Tulips Fail to Bloom 

Answering Mrs. E. B., (Nebr.) : 

Tulips almost invariably bloom if the 
bulbs are of blooming size. Tulips do not 
put up two leaves. They put up either one 
leaf or a stem. The stem will have two 
or more leaves, also a bud, unless some- 
thing has happened to the bud. If there 
was no stem, the bulbs had not yet reached 
blooming size, but will bloom next year. 
Occasionally, a bud is defective or diseased, 
but not often. If there is a stem, but no 
bud on it, most likely the bulb was sub- 
jected to too much heat. Imported bulbs 
used to show a good many blind stems, 
until it was learned that storing them on 
shipboard near the smoke stacks overheated 
them. Now they are stored away from all 
sources of heat on shipboard, and no 
trouble should be experienced with them 


BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Narcissi Giving Poor Blooms 
Answering Mrs. Geo. L. Stanley, (Conn.) : 


Additional to deep planting where cool, 
moist, and shady, I believe a supply of 


- potash will do much to correct the green 


color, possibly also lime. Hardwood ashes 
will give both potash and lime. Tobacco 
stems will give potash, nitrogen, and lime. 


BENJAMIN C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 





WE GROW THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
POMPON DAHLIAS IN THE WORLD 
Our Excell Collection. §& of the World’s Best P.P. $1.50. 


Cora May (salmon e* DORIS (cream), Johnnie 
Peppin (crimson), Munns (fuchsia). Snowbird 
(waite) Yellow Gem (yellow), HAZEL (buff), PANSY 
viole 

Our Get Acquainted Collection:—Jane Cowl, Jersey's 
Beauty, Jersey’s Beacon, Jersey’s Triumph, Queen of the 
Garden Beautiful, Yankee Queen P, 


THE DAHLIA FARM (W.L.W. patio 


Slipping Buddleta 

Answering Karl Matthews, (Pa.) : 

Buddleia, as well as other woody plants, 
may be propagated in the Fall and Winter 
from hardwood cuttings, or in the Summer 
from softwood cuttings. Following is an 
outline for the propagation of woody plants 
from softwood cuttings 

Take cuttings (usually from June 15 to 
July 1) in the morning when the stock is 
in a fresh turgid condition. 

Use soots showing only a normal rate of 


growth. 


Cut at a node, 
diagonal cut. 

Do not include any two-year-old wood in 
the cutting. 

Remove about one-third of the leaf sur- 
face by cutting the leaves. Remove all of 
the leaves from that portion of the cutting 
which will be below the ground. 

Wrap cuttings in moist cloth until in- 
sertion in cutting bed. 

Clean sharp sand, or a mixture of sand 
and granulated peat, is most suitable for 
the rooting medium. 

A treatment of the medium with a solu- 
tion of potassium permanganate, (one 
ounce per gallon of water), applied at the 
rate of two quarts per square foot of 
surface, is recommended as beneficial to 
the stimulation of root growth. 

Insert cutting in the medium for about 
one-third of its length and firm into place. 

Water thoroughly and shade as fast as 
cuttings are placed. 

If the cutting bed is not in an outdoor 
coldframe or case, cover the cuttings with 
a hand glass or jar. 

Care during rooting period: Water with 
syringe morning and evening. Protect from 
hot sun with burlap suspended about four 
feet from bed. Watch closely for injurious 
insects and disease. 

Line out in the Fall or the following 
Spring. Mulch well the first Winter. 


K. Enricut, (N. Y.) 


Almond Shrub Fails to Bud 
Answering Mrs. S. D. Bauert, (Texas}: 


A cold Winter that will kill the buds 
on a peach tree will often kill the flower 
buds on the Flowering Almond. These 
bushes are budded. It is important that 
suckers coming from the root or below the 
bud are kept cut off. Should these suckers 
get a start, they will kill out all of the 
Flowering Almond; and you will have only 
a thrifty, but worthless, “shrub. 


making a short, clean, 





East Moriches, Long Island, New York H. D. HEMENWAY, (Mass. ) 
ROCK GARDEN NEWS a Wire Peony Supports 

Every rock garden enthusiast should read the Does “a with stakes and 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s premier garden ——.- eater. An adjustable 


monthly and the official organ of the American 
Rock Garden Soc. Experienced editors check each 
article. to insure sound, practical information. 
Send $2.00 for a year’s thrifty subscription today. 
Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 








TULIPS 
LILIES 
HYACINTHS 
CROCUS, SCILLAS, Ete. 


Direct from Holland 


»> >> 


Free Catalogue 
on Application 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. VAN DEURSEN, 
Sassenheim, Holland 
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wire hoop circles the plant an@ 
is held by three wire legs. 


Five for $1.25 prepaid. 
BERT CREASY 
Box 624 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Leaflet Sent 


‘GRAVELY \e v1 


GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER i 












Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 


the estate owner. 
Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 822 


DUNBAR, W. VA. 






Cultivates . 
your garden... 
Cuts the tallest 


we 
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Tulip Bulbs Divide and Decrease in Size 
Answering Mrs. Harry A. Gloye, (Ind.) : 


Excessive multiplication of tulip bulbs is 
caused by picking the flowers at an early 
stage. To produce the largest bulbs, the 
flowers should not be picked until the 
petals are ready to fall, when they skould 
be carefully gathered and burned, to prevent 
the possible spread of a tulip disease 
known as “fire.” Only enough of the stem 
should be cut off to remove the seed pod. 
The green matter in the long tulip stem will 
then be absorbed and stored in the bulb, 
during which process the leaves and stems 
turn yellow and dry up, and the bulb 
reaches maximum size. 

Commercial growers never sell flowers 
from the bulbs they mean to market, but 
frequently have a separate planting for each 
purpose, and this practice might be fol- 
lowed on a smaller scale by amateurs. 


Miss Honoria PHILBEN, ( Wash.) 


Hydrangea Fails to Bloom 

Answering Mrs, A. Kartye: 

We suspect that your Hydrangea ‘acks 
water. A favorite method is to grow it in 
a tub, and winter in cellar or light base- 
ment, during which time it needs just 
enough water to keep the buds from dry- 
ing. As soon as frost is over, bring the 
tub to the porch or lawn and water copi- 
ously, especially when in bloom. 

“Ours gets a pailful of water every morn- 
ing,” said a neighbor who had a beautiful 
one. “It gets two pailfuls a day now,” 
interposed her husband, who furnished the 
water, “and it is going to get that every 
day now until the close of the season.” 

Bessig L. Putnam, (Penna.) 


Arborvitae Turns Brown 
Answering Mrs. P. H. Leninger, ( Wisc.) : 
Shedding foliage in late Summer is 
characteristic of Arborvitae. Nothing to 
worry about. If the trees are where the 
wind plays on them, this soon works off; 
otherwise a gentle shaking every few days 
soon rids the tree of the discolored foliage. 
Linn C. Georata, (N. Y.) 


Delphinium Troubles 

Answering Jennie Alguire, (Ont.) : 

Your difficulty may be the kind of 
ground. We have had this same trouble in 
heavy soil, but soon overcame it when we 
changed to a soil that was loose and friable. 


Linn C. Georora, (N. Y.) 











Star Expansion Bolt Co., 150 Cedar St., N. ¥Y. C. 


- IRIS - [Free] PEONY 


PURPLE SILK / @ MIKADO e@ 

Purple Silk tris and 24 others, all beautiful, prepaid, $2.00 

Mikado Peony and 6 others, gorgecus colors, prepaid, $2.00 
All Labeled and Quality Size Divisions 

Catalog Free. 1150 Varieties Iris and Peon‘es Offercd 

Cc. F. WASSENBERG Van Wert, Ohio 


Garden Digest 


is the monthly condensation of helpful ideas 
from all garde n magazines, books and bulle- 
tins, with pictures. Send dime or three 3c 
stamps for sample. One Dollar a year. 


Garden Digest, 617, Pleasantville, New York 











Honey Plants for Oklahoma 


Answering Mar-Birks Honey Company, 
(Okla. ) : 

Your State College could undoubtedly 
give you a list of plants suitable for honey 
forage. We have one plant that grows low 
and rather rapidly, which is in bloom from 
early Spring until after frost, that the 
bees work heavily every d<y all through the 
season. Drought does not seem to bother 
it very much. That is Lamium maculatum. 


Linn C. Grorara, (N. Y.) 


To Make Ivy Adhere to Wall 

Answering B. Douthitt, (Ind.) : 

Several years ago I coaxed Engleman’s 
Ivy to stick to a brick wall by fastening 
it with some of the youngster’s chewing 
gum. The chunk of gum was heated with 
a lighted match; then while it was still 
warm and sticky, we fastened the Ivy to 
the wall and held it in place while the gum 
was hardened by pouring cold water over 
it. Perhaps this method will work with 
English Ivy also. Had tried out several 
methods without success, but found the gum 
works splendidly. 


Mrs. CLARA C. BAnGs, (Nebr.) 


Coloring Dried Flowers and Moss 
Answering Sister Augustine, (P. Q.): 
The tinting of dried flowers, grasses, etc., 

is best done with a spray gun and “banana 

oil paints.” Lacquer is sometimes used, 
but proves rather heavy to spray evenly. 

A bottle of banana oil and an assortment of 

powdered colors is cheap; a fly sprayer and 

a pint of turpentine with which to clean 

the gun, combine to make a beautiful 

winter bouquet of cat-tails, thistles, and 
anything else that will dry without 
shedding. 

H. S. AvustTIn, (Pa.) 


G90 NEWS FEF 


~—_—=, for Rose Lovers 









Illustrated report of amazing 
test of ose protection against 
insects find diseases. Of vital 
interest to all who grow roses. 


Sent Free! Write today. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IRIS 


catalog free, describ- 
ing 300 best varieties 
with eleven colored 
illustrations. Also 50 
Oriental Poppies. Lowest prices — 
best stock. Write today. 


NOW !S THE TIME TO PLANT 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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At Last--a Weed Killer for Lawns! 


powder that eradicates weeds from the lawn 
without anne the grass. ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS will do more in an hour than a month's 
hard tabor digging out the pests. One pound Is 
enough for 100 sq. ft. 3-ib, sample can, postpaid, 
$1.00; 25-ib. bag, F.0.B., $3.75. 
ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 

Makers also of the famous ADCO, which turns farm 
and garden rubbish into genuine organic manure 
WITHOUT ANIMALS. Send for ‘‘Artificial Manure 
and How to Make it’*—FREE. 


MECHLING'’S 
Protects roses from 

PYROT EB chewing and sucking in- 
sects, aphis, beetles, etc. 

A powerful NON-POISON- 

OUS killer. Economical. 

Write for special Pyrote 

spray Chart. Mechling Bros. 

Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 


PYROTE for ROSES 
TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 
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| Delightful blossom-cups of soft rosy 
| lilac, zoned orange within, come in 

October from bulbs of Crocus zona- 
| tus planted now. 19 for $1.00, post- 
| paid. Unique Bulb Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J. 
VITALIZED LAWN SEED 


It is new—lIt is different 
WIL* GROW IN CLAY SOIL 
Specially prepares, and treated. Does not die out~ 
it creeps, makes *thick sturdy lawns, crowds out weeds. 
Use it on a terrace—shady spot—or that much abused 
= ae. For new lawns—for reseeding. Astounding 
results. 


Write for trial 1% tb. package—$1.50 prepaid C.0.D. 





[ 5-Ib. $4.50_ 
10-Ib. $8.00 VITALIZED SEED CO. 
25-Ib. $18.75 EUCLID OHIO 











Kill the Bugs with 


Your Garden Hose 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 


Easily Applied - 


Effective 


Economical 








All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.,— 






CARTRIDGE CHAMBER —* 


without the labor and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large 

estates, municipal parks, library grounds, greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use— 
mechanically perfected to stir or agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is 
deposited in correct proportions on objects to be sprayed. 


NITROSTICK cartridges, to promote glorious growth of lawns, gardens 


shrubs and trees. 


NICOSTICK cartridges, made of nicotine and fish oil soap for killing all pests 


that attack plants. 


SULFOSTICK cartridges, to be used for the control of rust black spot, 


scales, ants and other insects. 


Write for Information and prices 


Territories now being allotted to agents and distributors 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDES 


C500 Peck Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Cacti, Agaves, Euphorbias 


Complete set for desert rock garden 50 Plants 

all different. No seedlings, including Living 

Rock, Golden Ball, Bishops Cap, Old Man, and 

members of all hardy species $4.00. 

20 plants, smal! but not seedlings, all different $1. 
5 Rare Cereus $1, 5 Echinopsis $1, 

Old Man, Bishops Cap and Golden Ball 50c each 


Everything Prepaid 


NOVELTY PLANT & POTTERY CO. 
Box 1063 Eastland, Texas 


Thanks 


We are sold out of gladiolus bulbs for 
this season as a result of your fine patronage 
and trust it will be our pleasure to serve you 
further next season. 

A. P. BONVALLET & CO., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 
Wichert Ill. 


























Classified Advertising Section 








Rate my PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 
100 word for three or more consecutive insertions 
a a same copy. No order for less — $2.00 per 
month accepted. CASH WITH ORDER 


Books 


FLOWER LORE—Information about rare and unusual 











plants, wild and _ cultivated. Useful plants, common 
names, etc. Sample free. American Botanist, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





“PIONEERING WITH WILDFLOWERS” by Geo. D. 
Aiken. New edition $2.50. Splendid illustrations and 
a ~— — care and culture that 

times cost. Book .Department, THE 
FLOWER "GROWER, "No. Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Bulbs 


30@ VARIETIES of best new and old Daffodils listed 
and described. Write for catalog. Edwin C. Powell, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

NARCISSUS.-DAFFODILS and Jonquils. BULBS FOR 
LANDSCAPING: Bulbs first quality, healthy, grown mixed, 
varieties balanced between yellow and white, producing 
double flowering period. Orders should be received before 
August. $17.50 for 500. $30.00 for 1000. Fall delivery. 
Rose Lawn Nursery, 138 River Road, Willoughby, Ohio. 
100 VARIETIES—Narcissus, Tulips, Iris, Hyacinths, Gladi- 
olus, commercial and novelty leaders. Price list on request. 
Giacomelli Bros., Box D, Main Road, Vineland, N. J. 
BIG DOLLAR BULB BARGAINS. Eight Iris Stylosa, 
winter bloomer: Three Black Callas, Solomon’s Lily. 
200 Ranunculus. 100 Anemones. Amaryllae. Eight varie- 
ties. Five Nerine Sarniensis. Four Habranthus Miniatus, 
blood red. One Crinum ‘‘Cecil Houdyshel,’’ everblooming, 





























Insecticides 


TOBACCO DUST 1S BEST insecticide for dusting and 
fertilizing flowers, vegetables, —_—— Kills = worms, 
ants, aphis, grubs, snails, beetles and many other pests. 
i NORFLEET COMPANY, - WINSTON-SALEM, 











Iris 
YOUR FRIEND’S name may mean FREE Iris for you. 
Write for catalog and details. Melvin Geiser, Iris 
Specialist, Beloit, Kansas. 
FREE IRIS and Oriental Poppy Catalog describing 400 
best varieties, eleven colored illustrations, Write today. 
National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


THE NEWER TALL BEARDED IRIS. Descriptive price 
list free. Grant Gardens, 2148 Alta Ave., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


SASS IRIS a specialty, also others. Catalog free, What do 
you need? Graham Iris Gardens, 4410 Judson St., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 


WILLIAMSON IRIS, discussed in last month’s FLOWER 
GROWER, include many of unusual size and color. Write 
for free catalog of 431 varieties’ Longfield Iris Farm, 
427 Market St., Bluffton, Indiana. 


IRIS BARGAINS. 25 good varieties, labeled, postpaid, 
$1.00. Ten Rare, including one cataloging $1.00, for $1.00. 
Both collections, all different, with free gift, $2.00. 100 
fine assorted for $1.00, express collect. Van Art, San 
Dimas, California. 

IRIS—PEONIES. If interested in getting the best and 
largest Iris and Peony roots at reasonable prices, send 
for our free catalog. Include the names of a few inter 
ested friends and receive something extra when you order. 
MILLERS GARDENS, Grandview, Washington. 



































$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice and rare plants, 








hg Fgh By FS CHEER UP! If you lost your fine IRISES, replace them 
Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, California. with drought-resistant rhizomes. Melvin Geiser, Iris Spe- 
= ~ cialist, Beloit, Kansas. 

Cactus 100 IRISES for $1.50, prepaid in U. S. Standard varie- 
AGT 5 AGAVE a, $1.00. wi ties, — co lors including ae EE — Beatrice, -— 
Cc 1 AND AGAVES, 7 varieties prepaid, $1.00. rite Sass intermediates, etc. uto injuries prevent care oO 
USHROOM INDUSTRIES, om. t for pamphlet. Sea shells sold. Ornamental Nursery, St. present acreage. Immediate delivery. Bird Haven Iris 

ss James City, Florida. Gardens, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

ASCLEP CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, one . 
SPANISH BELLS (Sonabaaaen $2.50 prepaid. Lilies 


Beautiful, Rare Everblooming 2 ft. outdoor, rock garden, 
also conservatory or winter window garden plant. 
Brilliant red and gold terminal bloom clusters continually 
produced. Perennial with light protection. Substantial 
erect woody growth. Heavy branched plants (bloom 
quickly) 50¢ each, for $1.00. Heavy rooted cuttings 3 
for 50c, $1.50 per “aon All prepaid. 
SOLANA GARDENS 
Plant Specialists St. Petersburg, Fla. 


D's 


All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new —- Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors--- White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 


















Your Name 

On our mailing lists will brin you 
ladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
end postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 8. Liberty Salem, Oregon 























BABY GOLDFISH IN YOUR POOL 

6 Choice Water H yr 

1 Yellow Mexican iter LI 
2 A Real Value. Postpaid in o S. Should be in 
Hf: every pool garden. Easy to grow. Water Hya- 

A cinths produce magnificent spikes of orchid 
D~ textured flowers. Ideal plants for goldfish 
propagation. Our free combination catalogue 
and handbook tells how, and lists over 300 
fish, water plants, lilies, scavengers, and pool 
and aquarium accessories at new LOW prices. 
Ponds. 6888 Colerain Ave., 
Mt. Alry, Cincinnati, Ohle 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 


Horn, Texas. 

TEN VARIETIES either Cacti or Succulents, 65c; twenty, 
$1.00; thirty, $2.00; forty, $3.50; fifty, $5.00. Botanically 
labeled. Postpaid. Catalog. Van Art, San Dimas, 
California. 

RARE CACTI. Beautiful Rebutia Minuscula with flowers 
in profusion and many others illustrated in color. Many 
low priced collections consist of unusual and hairy type 
Cactus at $1.00 and up. Targe 32-page catalog is FREE. 
Johnson Water Gardens, Box R15, Hynes, California. 
COLSnASS CACTI for a dry rock garden. Are frost 
hardy. end 5c for catalog and packet of seed. LAS 
ANIMAS® FLORAL CO., LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO. 

















Chrysanthemums 


WORLD’S BEST HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Amelia, 
Early Bronze, Aladdin, Francis Whittelsley, Barbara 
Cummings, Ruth Hatton, Granny Scoville. Vivid, excel- 
lent color assortment, all for $1.00; three each $2.50. 
HOWARD GARDENS, Republic Missouri 


Dahlias 














GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Murphy’s, Earhart, 
Tibbett, Washington Giant, Ace of Spades, all late 
creations. Plants, roots, lowest prices now. Greubel’s 


Garden, Derry, Pa. 





DAHLIAS—My book ‘‘How to Grow Large Dahlias Suc- 
cessfully’’—Cannas—valuable book and list free. Gladahlia 
jardens, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





LILIES EASILY GROWN from seed. 
varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 
Avenue, Erie, Penna. 


10 Packets, named 


Marbarju Gardens, Potomac 








Oriental Poppies 


6 GORGEOUS VARIETIES, husky plants, different, named, 
labeled, postpaid for $1.00. Also Irises, Peonies, Hybrid 














Daylilies. R. V. Ashley Nursery, Battle Creek. Mich. 
Peat Moss 
PEAT MOSS—Single Bales $2.50. None better. None 


Manure. Bone Meal, $2.50— 


more bulk. Sheep or Cow i 
L. Shute & Co., 


100 Ibs. Grass Seeds. Quantity prices. E. 
616 West Upsal St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Peonies 





AM MAKING ATTRACTIVE PRICE on Peonies and Iris. 
Send for price list. Herbert F. Chase, 124 Summer &t., 
Andover, Mass. 








Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS easily grown. Bloom 
freely. Exquisite orchid colored -. - blossoms. $1.00 
| =a 5 Lelian Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, 
‘alifornia. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples 
and prices to The Horner Press, 3339 Lancaster Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Fertilizer 


UNLEACHED ELMWOOD ASHES. Nature’s best fer- 
tilizer and plant f ler direct or write for circular. 
50 lb. bag $1.25, 100 Ib. $2.25, F.0O.B, Tiffin. The Little 
Garden, Box 810, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Gladiolus 


PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, N. 

102 HEALTHY blooming size Gladiolus, ten varieties 
(2 Picardy), $1.00 postpaid. Free list. C. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn, 


























Garden Hand Books: New really low- 
priced works by authorities. Complete and 
illustrated, in pages with paper-board 
covers. Titles are as follows: 

(1) Gardening; (2) Rook Gardening; (3) Cyén Poole: 
(4) Plan the Home Landseape; (5) Flewers Bulbe 

6) Trees and Shrubs; (7) Annual Flowers: wy Liles: 
(9) Deiphiniums; (10) Vegetables and Berries. 

50c each, 8 for $1.25. All 10 for $4.00. 


(Order by number.) Sent prepaid by — 
Garden Digest, 617, Pleasantville, New York 





Eve rden lover and grow- 
spalieern, fruit and vegetables 


for home or market is offe 
reat help to success in Audel’s 

A Gardeners & Growers Guides 

—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 


iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts 
Arelinblereference; complete garden: 
er "peducator, peautite ny Wiaatrahed 
and bound; 1700 pag vols; price 
- payables! A month. tr interested 

ing better results from y 

jen write today for FREE Garden 
rary Folder: T Aude! & Co. 
6s'w. w. . 23d St. ‘New York. Dep’ 16 
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TEN DAHLIAS, two Cannas, twelve Gladiolus, 
Twelve different Perennial Plants, $2.00. Mrs. 
Anderson, Jerome, Idaho. 


Water Lilies 
WATER LILIES. Good blooming colors. Margin plants. 


Special Offers 
$2.00. 
Louls J. 




















Bog plants. Lotus, Blue Tropicals. Instructive list. 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, SHELLMAN, GEORGIA. 
Wire 
WIRE—Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE SENECA 


WIRE & MFG. COMPANY, FOSTORIA, OHIO. 





Hemerocallis 





Wistaria 





a gg eg season’s bloom. 8 fine varie- 
ties $1.50. Eighteen separate varieties $3.75; three each 
$1 . Tabeled. Postpaid. HOWARD GARDENS, 
Republic, Missouri. 


WISTARIA—12 varieties, purple, white and clear pink; 
double and single. Length of clusters 1 to 4% feet. 
Price $1.00 up. Free list. A. EB. Woblert, 928 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


Pliease enter my name as a subscriber. 
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As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


1 enclose $2 for one year. 
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